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A TOKHARI (?) MS. 
F. W. THomas 


THE FRAGMENT of MS. represented by the photo- 
graph was exhumed by the late Sir Aurel Stein 
at Lou-Lan in the course of the operations of his 
third expedition: having been found in structure 
LA. II, it is recorded in Innermost Asia (I. 216) 
as LA. II. x. 108. While referring to the script as 
‘undeciphered,’ Sir Aurel Stein observes concern- 
ing it that: —‘ This with its partly looped, partly 
elongated characters curiously recalled the script 
in the legends of the White Hun coins.’ Inasmuch 
as the White Hun coins are ‘almost without ex- 
ception, either adaptations or imitations of Sas- 
sanian, Kusana, or Gupta coins,’ and among the 
earliest, namely those of thin Sassanian fabric, one 
class, again the earlier, ‘bears inscr. in the same 
modified form of the Greek alphabet as is found on 
Scytho-Sassanian [i.e. Kusano-Sassanian] coins’ 
(Rapson, Sources of Indian History: Coins § 104, 
following Cunningham, Ephthalites or White 
Huns, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1894, 262-3), 
the script of the MS., if similar, as Sir Aurel 
Stein had promptly discerned, to that of the 
coins, should be a debased form of Greek. In fact 
Cunningham (op. cit. 276-7, also Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1893, 175-6) had recognized the 
‘Hephthalite’ writing as Greek and had read on 
the coins the name (Zobol) of the country Zabu- 
listan and a form of the title Shahi; also the royal 
name Sri-shah. 

The script of the Kusana-Sassanian coins is 
derived from the quasi-cursive Greek first fully 
exemplified in India on the coins of the Kusana 
Kaniska I. Since it persisted down to the time, 
c. 400 A.v., of the White Huns, its currency had 
lasted long. But a considerable further duration 
is to be inferred from an observation oi the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen-tsang. Concerning the people of 
T‘u-ho-lo (Tokharistan) he informs us that:— 
‘Their language differs somewhat from that of 
other countries. The number of radical letters in 
their language is twenty-five; by combining these 
they express all objects around them. Their writ- 
ing is across the page, and they read from left to 
right.’ (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World I. 38; Stanislas Julien, Mémoires de Hiouen- 
Thsang I. 24.) 


That the Tokhari alphabet, of twenty-five letters 
and read from left to right, could not be anything 
but Greek was affirmed in the JRAS for 1924 (p. 
672).1 But Hiuen-tsang goes on to state that: — 
‘Their literary records have increased gradually, 
and exceed those of the people of Su-li (Sogdians).’ 
It appears therefore that during the period cov- 
ered by Hiuen-tsang’s visit (c. 630 A.D.) the 
people of Tokharistan had a fairly considerable 
literature in Greek script, which accordingly must 
have been in practice more or less legible. What 
language (if only one) was used does not appear; 
but it is likely to have been an original (Iranian) 
dialect of the country, habituated to it from Greek 
times, rather than any speech imported by subse- 
quent conquerors, Yueh-chi, Hephthalite, Juan- 
juan, or Turk. 

The progress made by Professor Herzfeld in 
interpreting the legends on ‘ Kushano-Sasanian 
coins’ (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 38, 1930) facilitates the decipherment 
of a similar script; especially valuable is the re- 
mark (p. 8) that the surviving difference of a 
from o consists solely in the method of writing it 
and the consequent position of its link with a 
following letter. It will, however, be seen from 
Professor Herzfeld’s ‘Table I—Kushan Legends’ 
that o, even when not final, is often not linked to 
a following letter and that then, as also when final, 
it is distinguished from a by lacking the junction- 
hook at the right. From ‘ Table I1I—Development 
of Greek cursive script in Iran & Bactria’ it 
appears that some of the Greek letters, viz., 
e, 9, t, 7, tT, $, w, are not found on the Kusana 
coins later than Bazodéo-Vasudeva, and most of 
them, as well as some others, are also absent from 
the exiguous material furnished by issues bearing 
that king’s name. This would not imply, of course, 
that those signs were no longer required in general 
use; and, in fact, Professor Herzfeld has read 


1 This had, however, been observed long before (1893) 
by Cunningham (Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, 125). In 
recent years Professor H. W. Bailey, BSOS 8. 891 (1937), 
and Professor Pelliot, T‘oung-pao 32. 260-1 (1936), after 
putting forward the Brahmi, Journal Asiatique 224. 53 
(1934), have concurred in this view. 
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(p. 16) a r on Cunningham’s ‘ Nicolo seal.’ The 
legends on the ‘ White Hun’ coins are but slightly 
considered in the Memoir (see Table III, column 
headed Chionites and Zabul), and a further study, 
with full illustration as in the case of the ‘ Kushano- 
Sasanian,’ would be welcome; obviously such a 
study could be attempted only by a scholar having 
access to originals and multiple specimens.? 

Apart from the deficiencies mentioned and from 
the lax irregularity of writing shown in the 
‘Tables’ a prima facie difficulty arises in regard 
to representation of sounds in the Tokharian lan- 
guage for which the Greek alphabet did not 
originally provide. In some cases the Greek pro- 
nunciation itself (general or dialectal) had be- 
fore Kusana times yielded the equivalents, e. g., 
@ = English th, ¢ = f, By often — v, spirantic 
gh, and English sonant spirant th (the B, y, 8, 
of standard transliterations) ; and Oriental Greek 
had preserved H with h value, occurring in India 
on early Saka coins, and had used Z to represent 
Indian j and jh, as well as for Indian z, z, and C, 3 
(sometimes TI) for Indian ¢ (é). Moreover, it 
had introduced even on early Saka and Kusana 
coins a sign resembling P to represent sh (s and §) 
& OO (or O) with the value w-: for the dull 
Indian a it often used O (a close 0), which also 
serves for Iranian u, at any rate in genitives 
plural in -ndénu. Thus it seems quite conceivable 
that a Tokharian alphabet may have remained 
content, as Hiuen-tsang indicates, with twenty- 
five signs only, disregarding, like some other 
Iranian scripts, the resultant ambiguities. 

The absence of h, 8, etc., from the Greek alphabet 
as ordinarily read renders it necessary to transcribe 


the exiguous fragment of MS. in Roman letters. 
It should be premised that :— 


(a) Word-divisions seem often to be indicated 
by spacings. 

(b) Of the vowels a is largely, and o usually, 
clear; while ¢, «, v, are not likely to go far astray ; 
v, however, might have a tail as in the Awraman 
Greek. A conjunct « may be supported by the well- 
known conjunct « of Teiro and ArdeikSo on coins 
of Huviska (Cunningham, Coins of the Kushans, 
Plates XIX. 11, XXII. 17, cf. Herzfeld, ‘Table 
III’ and the Awraman forms in col. 2) ; but, if 
correctly read, it is an elongated form. 

(c) Of the consonants (1) 8, and § seem un- 
mistakable, y likewise, unless a sign practically 
identical is used for +; (2) «x and v had been from 
early Kusana times frequently undistinguishable ; 
(3) 8 (usually similar to a), £, y, 8, A, 7, 7 (unless 
= y), ¢, x, , w (usually similar to a, 5, or 0) 
are not obviously present, though forms of most 
of them are set out in Professor Herzfeld’s ‘ Table 
III’;* h, initial and medial, has a somewhat 
complex shape, whereof many varieties (sometimes 
possibly for w) are shown under v/h. 

In the appended provisional transcription we 
can do no more than give the prima facie equiva- 
lents. Those which seem dubious are in Jtalics, 
and alternative readings are appended between 
round brackets, to the right of the line; obscure 
or damaged signs are marked by square brackets. 
The fragment being torn away all round, every 
line has lost both beginning and end; and this 
introduces an uncertainty as to beginnings and 
ends, respectively, of initial and final words. 


(A first reading) 


.. [h]o8 nir... 
. o8 hag[u]... 
. anotor[e]... 
. [A]o e ai saio anotore ... 


Hm Co 2 


5... Sa ba ai gua[t]. 


6... -a uita bouh ... 
? ... ari ho ba mas ... 
8 ... wano ahr o a... 
9 ... -nao [h]..... 


2 Reference should here be made to Professor Junker’s 
article, Die hephthalitischen Miinzinschriften (Berlin 
Academy Sitzungsberichte, 1930, 641-62), giving fac- 


(kir ?) 

(hat[u] ?) 

(ako ?; gor[e] ?) 

(no?; ow? owi? sw? sui?; sowo? suio?; 
anogor|e] ?) 

(ow? owt? su? sui?; tua[i] ?) 

(uta? wiga? uga?) 


(dako? dano? wako?; awr?) 
(nad? -kao? -kad? -noa? koa?) 


similes and a full alphabetic Table (p. 662) (references 


kindly supplied by Dr. Henning). 
* Also in Professor Junker’s Table (op. cit.). 
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India Office Library MS. Stein LA, II. x. 108 
(Innermost Asia I. 216). Scale c. 1.8. 
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A satisfactory reading could result only from a 
competent linguistic study, and that task must be 
left unreservedly to others. But we may hazard a 
few words of orientation. 

In the first place, it is not certain that the 
fragment, which Sir Aurel Stein vainly sought to 
supplement and which is not inscribed verso, is 
from a literary text and not from a letter or other 
‘document’— that also will in due course be 
ascertained. In either case it is probable, by reason 
of the script, which we do not know to have been 
applied to literature in any non-Tokharian lan- 
guage, that the language is in fact Tokhari.* Can 
we advance anything pointing in that direction? 

One of the syllables which in the MS. can be 
read with some confidence is the mas of 1. 7, and 
this may well be a complete word, since a final § 
seems in ll. 1 and 2 to be evidenced by the spacing. 
In an Iranian Tokhari a form mas may have 
occurred as the plural nominative and oblique case 
of the pronoun ‘I,’ which in the Pamir dialects of 
Sarikol and Shighnan has that form (Grundriss 
der Iranischen Philologie I. II. 317). 

In regard to the question whether a ‘document’ 
or a literary text is represented by the fragment, 
an Indianist is exposed to a special temptation. 
For, if literary, the text is likely to have been 
Buddhist, since Hiuen-tsang refers (loc. cit.) to 
Buddhist communities in the Tokhara country. In 
the fragment the form ari ho (1. 7), in which the 
a is apparently initial, could not fail to recall the 
Buddhist Sanskrit, Prakrit, etc., equivalent, arihd, 
or normal Sanskrit arhant. And then there is the 
further temptation to read anotore, in ll. 3 and 4, 
as the Sanskrit anuttara, recurring with true 
Buddhist repetition in consecutive lines (as fre- 
quently in the Vajracchedika; even the nir/kir of 
1. 1 might be nir[vaéna]; nor would it be difficult 
to find a context, or contexts, where most of these 
occur in conjunction with ‘I.’ But it is useless to 
indulge in such speculations. 

From Sir Aurel Stein’s excavations it appears 


* But Hiuen-tsang informs us (see Beal, op. cit. II. 
296) that in Shang-mi, i. e. Chitral, the writing was ‘ the 
same as that of the kingdom of Tu-ho-lo.’ 


that the fragment is not likely to be of date later 
than the IVth century A.p.: see Serindia, pp. 
426-7, Innermost Asia, pp. 189, 196, 229. It is 
therefore probably anterior to the first appearance 
(c. 420 A.D.) of the ‘White Huns,’ Hephthalites, 
in Tokharistan, however delimited (on which 
point cf. Marquart’s EranSahr, pp. 199f.). If it 
is from a ‘Document,’ no special significance 
attaches ta its discovery in Lou-Lan, since indi- 
viduals, Yueh-chi, etc., from the Pamir countries 
seem to have been not infrequent there. But, if it 
is from a Buddhist MS., its presence at a site 
which had always been in constant communication 
with the Turfan region might be important in the 
debate concerning the Tuyri of the Uigur colo- 
phons, which the late Professor Sylvain Lévi pro- 
posed (Journal Asiatique 222. 26-7 [1933]) to 
understand as a language of the historical Tokhara 
of the west, a view countenanced subsequently 
(ibid. 224. 64-5 [1934]) by Professor Pelliot with 
the proviso that the language in question should 
be the Arst language of the texts. In regard to 
Tuyri, however, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the evidence adduced by Dr. Henning 
(Argi and the ‘ Tokharians, in BSOS 9. 547-71) 
in favour of an entirely different explanation of 
the name. Unless a visual recollection is deceptive, 
at least one fragment in the same script exists in 
the Berlin Ethnographical Museum, and this is 
perhaps confirmed by the mention, in a summary 
classification (Orientalisches Archiv III. 126 
[1913]) of MSS. procured by the Prussian 
archaeological expeditions to Turfan, of ‘ Hephtha- 
litisch (in hephthalitischer Schrift).’> An exami- 
nation of those MSS.° might furnish an answer to 


some questions, including those mentioned supra. 


° The expression ‘ Hephthalite script’ should probably 
not be taken as signifying anything more than ‘the 
Greek script used on Hephthalite coins.’ That the 
Hephthalites had a script in general use is rendered 
improbable by the statement of Sung Yun that ‘they 
have no written character’ (Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World I. xci = Chavannes, Voyages de Song 
Yun, in BEFEO III. 404, ‘dans ce pays, on ne connait 
pas d’écriture’). 

*It is understood that a study of the MSS. has been 
since some years in progress. 








ACUMEN AND erudition have characterized the 
discussion of the tarbaby story from its beginning. 
Since 1912, when Oskar Daihnhardt? neatly formu- 
lated many of the difficulties which we still face 
in writing its history, opinions regarding its origin 
have veered back and forth. Diaihnhardt expressed 
a confident belief in the Indian origin of the story 
and sketched the modifications which it underwent 
on its journey westward. Although he did not use 
all of the texts in print at the time, he does cite 
some which have not been examined again and em- 
ploys arguments which still deserve consideration. 

I collect here some additional versions for future 
use and call attention to some aspects of the prob- 
lems that seem to me of fundamental theoretical 
importance. Without entering into the definition 
of the story, I cite the following more or less 
pertinent texts that do not seem to have been 
previously utilized. 

A. Far Eastern Versions. (1,2). Bodding, 
Santal Folk Tales 1.183,217. (3). T. H. Twente, 
Folktales of Chhattisgarh 46-7, No. 19 (North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 1938). See also some texts 
cited in Ruth Cline, American Literature 2. 72, 
n. 1 (1930), and W. N. Brown, The Stickfast 
Motif in the Tar-Baby Story, in Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Studies: Philadelphia Anthropologi- 
cal Society 9, n. 1 (Philadelphia, 1937). 

B. African Versions. (1) Theal, the Yellow- 
and Dark-Skinned Peoples of Africa South of the 
Zambesi 88 ff. — Held, Mirchen und Sagen der 
afrikanischen Neger 72 ff. — Metelerkamp, Outa 
Karel’s Stories 101 ff. (2) Waters, Cameos from 
the Kraal 28ff. (3) Kidd, Savage Childhood 
240 ff. (4) Passolt, Fables of the Veld 126 ff. 
(5) Alexander and Mohl, Mitteilungen des Semi- 
nars fiir orientalische Sprachen 8. 3. 15 ff., No. 5. 
(6) Ibid. 36 ff., No. 11. (7) Smith and Dale, The 
Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia 2. 
355 ff., No. 8. (8) Ibid. 394ff., No. 18. (9) Rat- 
tray, Some Folk-Lore Stories and Songs in Chin- 
yanja 139ff., No. 20. (10) Holland, Folk-Lore 
27. 116 ff. (11) Dewar, Chinamwanga Stories 57 ff. 
(12) Johnson, Bantu Studies 5.329f., No. 2. 


1 Natursagen 4. 26-45 (Berlin, 1912). 
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(13) Capus, Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische und ozea- 
nische Sprachen 3. 358 ff. (14) Seidel, Geschichten 
und Lieder der Afrikaner 336ff. (15) Bender, 
Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Beiheft 4, 
pp. 58 ff., No. 35. (16) Church Missionary Society, 
African Folk Tales 3. 9f., No. 5. (17) Dammann, 
Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen 23. 271 ff. 
(18) Mudge-Paris, Journal of American Folklore 
43. 320, No. 91. (19) Frobenius, Atlantis 8. 105 f., 
No. 48. (20) Ibid. 106f., No. 49. (21) Mischlich, 
Neue Mirchen aus Afrika 261 ff., No. 40. (22) 
Bura, African Stories 67 f., No. 16. (23) Meinhof, 
Afrikanische Mirchen 18, 78. (24) Renel, Contes 
de Madagascar 1.111 ff., No. 18. (25) Ibid. 2. 9, 
No. 59. 

For virtually all of these references I am in- 
debted to an exhaustive analysis of African tales 
by May Augusta Klipple. 

C. English, American Indian, and Mexican 
Versions. (1-3) Jean B. Johnson, Three Mexican 
Tar-Baby Stories, in Journal of American Folk- 
lore 53. 215-7 (1940). (4) DuBois and Demetra- 
coupoulou, UC-PAAE 28. 382 (1931). (5) Radin, 
Wappo, ibid. 19, No. 1 (1924), p. 9. (6) DuBois 
and Demetracoupoulou, Journal of American Folk- 
lore 45.409. (7%) South Carolina Folk Tales, in 
Bulletin of the University of South Carolina, 
October, 1941, pp. 29-31. 

Although many of the foregoing versions are 
defective or corrupt, and others may not fall within 
some definitions of the tale, I hope that they will 
be useful in a future study of the tale. 

I am indebted to Dr. J. Balys of Kaunas for the 
following Lithuanian versions of a story which 
Professor Espinosa has already discussed at some 
length. Professor Espinosa had at his disposal 
only Schleicher’s version. The following additional 
texts occur in various tales, especially in versions 
of ‘Briiderchen und Schwesterchen.’? The theme 
also appears in the Lithuanian types Nos. 452, 453, 


and 481.° The last of these is closely related to 


*Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmérchen, No. 11; Aarne, 
No. 450. 

*For these see J. Balys, Motif-Index of Lithuanian 
Narrative Folk-Lore, Folk-Lore Studies (Tautosakos 
Darbai) 2 (Kaunas, 1936). 
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‘ Einiuglein, Zweiauglein, Dreiauglein.’* Dr. Balys 
has very kindly supplied a translation of the 
pertinent parts of these tales. 

1. J. Basanavitius, Lietuviszkos pasakos 2. 159, 
No. 25 (Shenandoah, 1902). A version of ‘ Brii- 
derchen und Schwesterchen.’ 

The master understood everything and became 
very angry. He ordered a horse to be rubbed with 
resin, then he called to the witch ° and said, ‘ Strike 
it with your hand.’ The witch struck with her 
right hand. The hand stuck fast. Again the com- 
mand, ‘Strike with the other hand!’ Stuck fast. 
‘Now with the foot!’ The foot, too, stuck fast. 
When both feet had stuck fast, the horse was 
driven away, it fell into the river SuSvé in order to 
bathe itself and in this way the witch was drowned. 

2. J. Basanavitius, Lietuviskos pasakos yvai- 
rios 2. 230, No. 146 (Chicago, 1904-5). A version 
of Lithuanian type, No. 452. 

Then the brothers® took the very best horse, 
painted it all over with resin and put it against 
the wall. Besides that, they brought out the 
Lauméragans and when they came to the horse, 
they said, ‘Strike with your hands, it is standing 
here for that purpose.’ When the Laumé struck, 
her hands stuck fast, first one, then the other. 
The brothers said, ‘ Kick with the foot, the hands 
will be freed.’ The feet, too, stuck fast. Then the 
brothers set free the horse and drove it off with 
a whip. The horse ran for a long time through 
the fields and forests, so that the bones of the 
Lauméragana were scattered all about. Even now, 
when the sun is shining on a beautiful winter day 
and the snow gleams, one should remember that 
the fat of the Laumé is gleaming there. 

3. J. Basanavitius, Lietuvi8kos pasakos yvai- 
rios 2. 175-6, No. 104 (Chicago, 1904-5). Another 
version of the Lithuanian type, No. 452. 

Early in the morning the brothers® painted a 
mare with pitch and put it at the door. Then they 
went to the Laumé and said, ‘ Little sister, we are 
going for a walk in the garden.’ The Laumé went 
out. When she saw a horse at the door, she cried 
out, ‘ What sort of a horse is that?’ The brothers 
said, ‘ Little sister, strike it with your hand, then 


“Grimm, No. 130; Aarne, No. 511. 

'The word Zyné literally means ‘the all-knowing 
woman.’ 

*The brothers are not relatives of the witch. The 
witch has taken the place of their sister and has de- 
ceived the brothers for a time. This deception explains 
her terrible punishment. 


it will go away.’ The Laumé did so and her hand 
stuck fast. The brothers said, ‘Strike with your 
other hand, then the first will be freed.’ The 
Laumé struck and the other hand stuck fast. She 
kicked with her feet, first one and then the other 
stuck fast. The brothers said, ‘ Little sister, strike 
with your belly, then both hands and feet will be 
freed. The Laumé did so and was stuck com- 
pletely fast. Then the brothers said that the mare 
should take her where the sun does not shine in, 
where the wind does not blow in, where no wild 
beast enters, and where no bird can fly in. After 
that, the mare should wash in a river of wine and 
dry itself on a silken meadow (literally: roll from 
one side to the other) and should only after all 
this return home. 

4. C. Cappeller, Litauische Mirchen und Ge- 
schichten 41-2, No. 15 D (Berlin, 1924). A version 
of Lithuanian type, No. 452. This agrees closely 
with the preceding text up to the scene in which 
the Laumé strikes the horse with her belly. It 
continues : 

Then the brothers called out to the horse, ‘Run, 
little horse, run, Brownie, to the spot where no 
wind blows, where no sun is in the sky, where no 
bird flies in the air, where no little worm crawls 
on the ground.’ The horse dashed off with the 
Laumé. The brothers lived long and happily. 

5. C. Cappeller, op. cit. 34-5, No. 14. A version 
of Lithuanian type, No. 453. 

He painted his horse thick with resin and rode 
home. The witch, who had heard that her stepson 
was coming home, came to meet him with a golden 
cup of wine. When he saw her, he jumped off his 
horse on the opposite side. The stepmother said, 
‘My son, lead your horse away from the path, 
I am afraid of it.” —‘It is a good horse and will 
not kick. Touch it, and it will go out of your way, 
little mother.’ She stroked it, then her hand stuck 
fast. The witch said, ‘Little son, my hand has 
stuck fast.’—-‘ Strike the horse with your other 
hand, then it will come loose.’ She struck with 
her other hand, and this stuck fast, too. The en- 
snared witch now began to plead for mercy. ‘ Strike 
with your forehead, then everything will be freed.’ 
She did so, her forehead also stuck fast. ‘That is 
your reward, my stepmother, for having burned 
my dear sister.’ Turning to the horse, he said, 
‘Run with her, little horse, as far as your feet can 
carry you and your eyes can see, dash and spray 
about her brains in all the winds.’ And the horse 
thundered off. Even today when it freezes hard in 
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winter, the snow gleams and sparkles, that is the 
brains of the witch. 

Some general observations on the problem of 
the Tarbaby story are pertinent. Without entering 
into a full critical examination of the versions— 
a task which a distinguished scholar has already 
undertaken,—it is obvious that one branch of the 
tradition has been neglected. The Indonesian ver- 
sions ought to throw light on the way in which 
the story was disseminated. If, as some have 
maintained, the African versions have character- 
istic peculiarities, then we might examine the 
Indonesian versions for the presence or absence of 
these peculiarities. The origin of the Indonesian 
versions and their relations to the Indian versions 
should be established as clearly as the origins and 
relations of the American versions. 

In the light of parallels brought forward by 
Otto Maenchen,’ these Indonesian versions gain a 
new importance. Two tales told by American 
Indians on the northwest coast of America are 
closely allied to the Tarbaby theme, and can be 
connected with versions found in Northeast Asia. 
The possibility of the tale having come to British 
Columbia from Negro sources and having then 
been transmitted to Asia is ruled out by the exist- 
ence of an Asiatic text written down in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. These American 
and Asiatic versions are ultimately derived, Pro- 
fessor Maenchen conjectures, from an Indonesian 
tradition, which reached Japan in very early times. 
So far as we know, the early communicating of 
Buddhist story to Japan did not include the Tar- 
baby story, but it does explain how the Tarbaby 
story could have been carried from Malaysia to the 
coasts of Asia and America. 

Two aspects of the Tarbaby story seem to me 
particularly interesting. They involve general 
questions of narrative technique. The first con- 
cerns the fundamental meaning of the tale and 
the inferences that can be drawn from examining 
its meaning, and the second concerns a curious 
habit of some storytellers that seems to need 
illumination. These I shall discuss briefly. 

In some early versions, the Tarbaby story, or a 
story that some scholars believe to be the Tarbaby 
story, is an allegory: the tarbaby binds or entangles 
its opponent at five points, which symbolize the 
five senses. Since we have no comprehensive dis- 
cussion of allegorical tales, we have no reliable 


* Anthropos 30. 556-7 (1935). 


information about their history, origin, dissemina- 
tion, and (what is important here) their technique. 
As Professor Brown points out,’ the symbolism of 
the five points and the five senses occurs in many 
Indian contexts. He does not find this.fact suffi- 
cient to prove the Indian origin of the tale. _ 
We can attack the problem in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way. Allegorical tales bear in themselves 
the marks, whatever they may be, of their manner 
of invention and their purpose. They may be 
either invented ad hoc or they may be stories that 
have acquired an allegorical interpretation. Can 
we not identify the stylistic peculiarities of these 
two varieties? Can we not, for example, recognize 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress as an allegory using 
a theme invented ad hoc? Obviously, a tale which 
is in origin an allegory can lose much of its alle- 
gorical quality. Many who read Gulliver’s Travels 
do not perceive the satirical, allegorical element. 
The discarded theory of nature mythology rested 
upon the tacit assumption that the allegorical ele- 
ment could be forgotten. No doubt medieval 


ecclesiastical stories that were originally allegorical 
have now and again lost or obscured this element. 
Take, for example, the story of the man who fol- 
lowed a stream of water to its source because he 
found it so refreshing. At the source, he found the 


stream issuing from a dead dog. This story teaches 
us that the revivifying power of the Mass is not 
impaired by the quality of its source. Although 
the priest may be a bad man, the Mass at which 
he officiates lacks nothing for those present. So 
much of the lesson taught by the tale usually 
remains, even in the most corrupt versions. On 
the other hand, many narrators have lost the 
original symbolism of the dog, which is Domini 
canis (a pun on the name of the Dominicans). 
It is also obvious, I believe, that the slight narra- 
tive content of this tale suggests its allegorical 
meaning. Although some of the allegorical content 
has been almost completely lost and the remainder 
much obscured, the essential nature of the tale is 
still discernible. It is, I think, sufficient to guide 
us to the origin of the tale. 

I have not carried this line of thought very far, 
but far enough, I hope, to indicate the method of 
attack. If we knew more about the nature of 
allegorical tales, we could perhaps recognize the 
Tarbaby story as an allegory or effectively prove 


that it was not. Although allegorical tales may 


® Stickfast Motif 10, n. 8 and 11, n. 11. 
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lose their outward appearance, I suspect that they 
retain subtle indications of their true nature. If 
we knew the characteristics of allegory, we might 
discover their presence in modern versions. Dahn- 
hardt, for example, finds references to sensuality 
in versions having no trace of an allegorical use. 
This would seem to suggest that the Tarbaby story 
was originally allegorical, but it may be possible 
to explain them in some other way. 

We might, on the other hand, examine stories 
which have acquired an allegorical significance 
and identify their peculiarities. If such stories 
behave in ways that are akin to the peculiarities 
of the Tarbaby versions having allegorical mean- 
ing, then we should have established their origin. 
We know that Buddhist monks imposed an alle- 
gorical interpretation on some folktales. If we 
knew more about their methods we might recognize 
them in the early versions of the Tarbaby story. 

These remarks on the fundamentally allegorical 
or non-allegorical quality of the Tarbaby story 
become more important in the light of Reitzen- 
stein’s derivation ® of the story from a Manichaean 
myth of Ormuzd, who attacks Death (Matter, 


® Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 1924, pp. 8-11. Cited from 
Maenchen 556, n. 16. 


Evil) with his five members or weapons and is 
caught. Reitzenstein contends that the theme is 
ultimately Iranian in origin. 

An observation ?° made by Gédéon Huet suggests 
the second point which I wish to make. He con- 
tends that stories passing from a higher to a lower 
culture change human actors to animal actors. 
The circumstances in which this change occurs 
are quite obscure. He cites several examples in 
African tales. It may be characteristic of certain 
African narrators, but I shall not venture to offer 
any generalizations on the subject. There is a 
striking example in European narrative that Huet 
does not cite. The old story of the Division of the 
Crops, which is appropriate to human actors (a 
man and the Devil), is also told of the fox and the 
wolf. Other examples could no doubt be found. 
If we knew the history and currency of this change, 
we might be able to interpret its appearance in the 
Tarbaby story. 

The discussion of the Tarbaby story seems likely 
to illuminate difficulties and unexplored corners 
in the nature of popular narrative far more im- 
portant than the very strange history of a tale. 
I look forward to more light on the subject. 


20 Les contes populaires 129 (Paris, n.d.). 
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From THE POINT of view of human interest and 
dramatic impact, the Epic of Gilgame§ is outstand- 
ing and unique in Babylonian literature. In such 
compositions as Eniima eli8 (the Babylonian Epic 
of Creation), The Song of Irra, and I8tar’s Descent 
to the Nether World (the Babylonian counterpart 
of the Sumerian poem Inanna’s Descent to the 
Nether World), it is the Babylonian gods who hold 
the center of the stage, gods who, on the whole, 
tend to represent abstractions rather than per- 
sonalities, personified intellectualizations, rather 
than profound spiritual forces, Even in such tales 
as Adapa and the South Wind, and Etana and the 
Plant of Birth, where the main protagonists seem 


to be mortal men, the role they play is mechanical 
and impersonal; it is completely lacking in dra- 
matic vigor. Adapa and Etana are bloodless, 
colorless, creatures whose puppet-like movements 
serve the purpose of the highly stylized aetiological 
myth. 

The situation is quite different with respect to 
the Epic of Gilgame’. In this poem it is man who 
holds the center of the stage—the man Gilgame§, 
who loves and hates, weeps and rejoices, strives 
and wearies, hopes and despairs. True, the gods 
are not absent; indeed Gilgame%, himself, in ac- 
cordance with the mythologic patter and pattern 
of the times, is described as two-thirds divine, and 
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one-third mortal. But it is Gilgame3 as man who 
dominates the action of the poem; the gods and 
their activities serve but as background and setting 
for the dramatic episodes in the hero’s life. What 
gives these episodes lasting significance and uni- 
versal appeal, is their human quality ; they revolve 
about forces and problems common to man every- 
where through the ages. The need for friendship, 
the instinct for loyalty, the impelling urge for 
fame and name, the love of adventure and achieve- 
ment, the all-absorbing fear of death, and the all 
compelling longing for immortality —it is the 
varied interplay of these emotional and spiritual 
drives in man which constitutes the drama of the 
Epie of GilgameS, drama which transcends the 
confines of time and space. Little wonder that 
the influence of this poem on the ancient epic 
literatures was as wide as it was deep.? Even to-day 
the attentive reader will not fail to be profoundly 
moved by the universal sweep of its action, and by 
the elemental power of its tragely. Spiritually and 
psychologically, at least, the modern reader will 
find himself not so very far apart from his Baby- 
lonian brother who lived thousands of years ago. 

Let me now proceed to outline the contents of 
the epic;* even this brief sketch should prove not 


* There are some indications that the influence of the 
Epic of GilgameS reached not merely the ancient Near 
East and Greece but penetrated considerably beyond 
these lands. We are all familiar, at least by title, with 
Peter Jensen’s Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur 
(vol. 1, Strassburg, 1906; vol. 2, Marburg, 1928), in 
which the noted scholar attempts to trace in some detail 
the influence of the Babylonian poem on the epic litera- 
ture of the world. His method and procedure seem rather 
dangerous to the less biased; the imagination is fecund, 
and the effective controls, because of the very nature of 
the problems involved, are only too few. Many of his 
parallels seem far-fetched, and not infrequently betray 
their hot-house origin. Nevertheless these volumes may 
prove to be more significant than is generally assumed; 
the condemnation of Jensen’s method and conclusions 
has perhaps been far too widespread and much too harsh. 
It is not irrelevant to bear in mind that to his last days, 
Jensen’s Assyriological writings reveal the master’s hand 
both in method and content. There may well come a day 
when at least some of his conclusions concerning the 
Epic of GilgameS and its widespread influence will be 
corroborated by the uncovering of new data or by a 
deeper insight into the relevant material long known. 

* Very roughly speaking, about half of the Epic of 
GilgameS, whose full text (even without the so-called 
‘twelfth’ tablet) consisted of over three thousand lines, 
is now available. As in the case of Endma eli8 (cf. my 
review of Alexander Heidel’s The Babylonian Genesis in 
JAOS 63. 69 ff.) the major source material for the resto- 


unrevealing of its interest and appeal. The poem 
begins with a short introductory passage in praise 


ration of the text of the Babylonian epic consists of 
tablets excavated in ASurbanipal’s library at Nineveh 
by the British Museum expeditions between 1848-76. 
Again as in the case of Endma eli8, it is George Smith 
to whom we owe the identification, arrangement, and 
translation of many of the texts belonging to the epic. 
Following Smith, the leading figures are Paul Haupt 
and Peter Jensen. The former prepared, in the years 
1884-90, the first edition of all the British Museum texts 
then known as belonging to the poem. The latter pub- 
lished in 1900, a volume containing the transliteration 
and translation of all the then known Babylonian epics 
and myths, a contribution which marked a milestone in 
the progress of Assyriology (for the bibliographical 
details of the works mentioned in these and the following 
lines, cf. the excellent résumé in the introduction to 
Campbell Thompson’s The Epic of Gilgamish [Oxford, 
1930]; this publication will be referred to as EG in the 
course of our study)- 

In the decades that followed, numerous new texts be- 
longing to the epic were uncovered and published by 
various scholars; some of these texts, significantly 
enough, were excavated at Boghaz Keui, in central 
Anatolia, and are inscribed not only in Accadian, but 
also in Hittite and Hurrian. Other fragments were 
uncovered in ASur and Erech. But by far the most 
important addition to epic, consisted of three tablets 
inscribed in the Old Babylonian period which date from 
the first half of the second millennium B.c. Not only 
did these Old Babylonian tablets help to restore mate- 
rially some of the missing portions of the epic, they also 
proved beyond all doubt the early date of its composi- 
tion. In 1930, appeared Thompson’s superb edition of 
the epic mentioned above, which contains the translitera- 
tions of all the available Accadian material, and new 
composite copies of all the British Museum tablets and 
fragments, a fitting and crowning contribution by an 
English scholar to a field of literature whose recovery 
and restoration owes so much to English enterprise and 
scholarship. And in 1934, from the pen of Albert Schott, 
Jensen’s most faithful disciple, came the fullest and 
most trustworthy translation of the epic, Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos (Leipzig). 

The very latest translation of the epic is F. M. Th. 
Bohl’s Het Gilgamesj-Epos (Amsterdam, 1941). As the 
author himself readily admits, his work adds very little 
that is new; his purpose was to achieve for the Dutch 
reading public what Schott had accomplished for the 
German. However, by utilizing in an intelligent and 
scholarly manner the contributions of his predecessors, 
he has succeeded in producing the most complete trans- 
lation available to date. (Note, however, that in the 
matter of the ‘ twelfth’ tablet he failed to draw several 
pertinent conclusions from my comparative analysis of 
the corresponding Sumerian material in AS 10. 15ff.). 
Moreover, at numerous key points in his translation, 
Bohl intersperses explanatory comments which help to 
clarify to the layman the plot of the epic, as well as the 
relevant Babylonian religious and spiritual concepts. 
Additional comments are to be found among the notes 
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of Gilgame’ and his city Erech.* We then read 
that Gilgame3, the king of Erech, is a restless hero, 
unrivalled and undisciplined, who tyrannizes over 
the dwellers of his city; especially oppressive are 
his unreasonable demands for the satisfaction of 
his Rabelaisian sex-appetite. The Erechites cry 
out in anguish to the gods, who, realizing that 
GilgameS acts the tyrant and bully because he had 
still to find his match among his fellow humans, 
direct the great mother-goddess Aruru to put an 
end to this intolerable situation. She proceeds to 
fashion from clay the powerful Enkidu, who, naked 
and long-haired, and innocent of all human rela- 
tionship, spends his days and nights with the wild 
beasts of the plain.* It is this Enkidu, more brute 
than man, who is to subdue Gilgame3’s arrogance 
and discipline his spirit. First, however, Enkidu 
must be ‘humanized,’ a process which turns out 
to be largely woman’s task. An Erechite courtesan 
arouses and satisfies his sex-instincts; as a result 
he loses in physical stature and brute strength, 
but gains correspondinglv in mental and spiritual 
size. This sex experience has made Enkidu ‘ wise’; 
the wild beasts no longer recognize him as their 
own. Patiently the woman now proceeds to guide 
him in the civilized human arts of eating, drinking, 
and dressing.® 


following the translation; these notes also furnish a 
résumé of the more recent contributions of the preceding 
scholars to the interpretation of the more difficult and 
obscure passages. Four plates of pertinent illustrative 
material add considerably to the appearance of the 
volume, which is intelligently conceived and excellently 
adapted to serve the purpose for which it is intended, 
that is, to present to the Dutch literate layman, a lucid 
and moving translation of the great Babylonian epic. 

* The first part of the passage describes GilgameS as 
the far-journeying wanderer who endured many hard- 
ships and gathered much wisdom. It furnishes an inter- 
esting parallel to the introductory lines of Homer’s 
Odyssey, and may possibly represent their prototype. 
For other parallel stylistic features in the two epics, 
ef. Ungnad, Kulturfragen 4/5 p. 30. 

* As already noted by Jensen in Das Gilgamesch-Epos 
I 812ff., Enkidu, with his long, unshorn hair, simple 
desires, wilderness habitat, and animal company, is the 
possible prototype of the Biblical Nazirite. 

*If, as is not impossible, the civilizing process which 
Enkidu underwent, reflects a Babylonian view of human 
development in general, the anthropological concepts 
which it reveals, parallels to a certain extent, those 
current in modern times. For this view implies the con- 
ception that man, when first created, was not a creature 
fully endowed with all the more important faculties, 
but rather a brute who, mentally, spiritually, and to a 
certain extent, even physically, was kin to the wild 


The humanized Enkidu is now ready to meet 
Gilgame’, whose arrogant and tyrannical spirit he 
is destined to subdue. The latter has already 
learned in his dreams of the coming of Enkidu. 
Eager to display his unrivalled position in Erech, 
he arranged what may perhaps be described as a 
special nocturnal orgy, and invited Enkidu to 
attend. The latter, however, is repelied and in- 
furiated by Gilgame’’s sexual cravings, and blocks 
his way in an effort to prevent him from entering 
the house appointed for the unseemly rendevous. 
Thereupon the two titans join in combat—Gilga- 
me&, the supersophisticated townsman, and Enkidu, 
the genuine, simple plainsman.* Enkidu seems to 
be getting the better of his rival, when (for some 
unstated reason) Gilgame’’s wrath leaves him, and 
the two erstwhile enemies kiss and embrace. Out 
of this bitter struggle, profoundly enough, is born 
the friendship of the two heroes, a friendship 
destined no doubt to become proverbial in world 
lore, so loyal was it and lasting, so rich in heroic 
achievement. 

But Enkidu is not happy in Erech; its gay, 
sensual life is making a weakling of. him. And so 
GilgameS reveals to his friend his adventurous 
plan to journey to the far-distant cedar-forest, kill 
the mighty Huwawa, its fearful guardian, fell the 
cedar tree, and ‘destroy all that is evil from the 
land.’?* Enkidu, who in his early savage days had 
wandered freely through this forest, warns Gilga- 
meS of the mortal danger of his proposed under- 
taking. But Gilgame8 only mocks his fears; it is 
enduring fame and an everlasting name which he 
longs for, not a prolonged but unheroic existence. 
He confers with the elders of Erech, obtains the 
approval of the sun-god Samai, the patron of all 
travellers, and has the craftsmen of Erech cast 
special and gigantic weapons for himself and 


beasts of the plain. Civilized man, again in accordance 
with the implications of this view, was conceived as 
emerging slowly and gradually from a state of savagery; 
in a very limited sense, therefore, this particular Baby- 
lonian view of man’s development, may be said to imply 
an evolutionary approach. Man’s mental and spiritual 
awakening was conceived as coming about in large part 
through the arousing and satisfying of the sex appetite; 
his social arts resulted mainly from woman’s influence 
and training. (Note, however, that to date, no Sumerian 
or Babylonian explanation of the distinction of the sexes 
has been uncovered). 

7 Just what mythological implications are involved in 
the felling of the cedar, and what relation, if any, was 
conceived to exist between that act and the destruction 
of all evil, is as yet unknown. 
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Enkidu. Thus prepared, they set out on their 
adventure. After a long and wearisome journey, 
they arrive at the dazzlingly beautiful cedar forest, 
kill Huwawa, and fell the cedar. 

Adventure leads to adventure. Upon their re- 
turn to Erech, I8tar, the goddess of love and lust, 
becomes infatuated with the well-formed GilgameS. 
With the promise of many rich favors she tries to 
induce Gilgame§ to satisfy her desires.* But Gilga- 
me is no longer the undisciplined tyrant of former 
days. Well aware of her promiscuity and faith- 
lessness, he mocks at her offer and spurns it. 
Thereupon, Istar, bitterly disappointed and deeply 
offended, tries to persuade Anu to send the ‘bull 
of heaven’ against Erech to destroy Gilgame’ and 
his city. Anu at first refuses, but when IStar 
threatens to bring up the dead from the nether 
world, he is forced to consent. The ‘bull of 
heaven’ descends and begins to lay waste to Erech, 
slaughtering its warriors by the hundreds. Gilga- 
me’ and Enkidu together then take up the struggle 
against the beast, and in a mighty concerted effort 
succeed in killing him.*° 

Our two heroes have now reached the pinnacle 
of their career; the city of Erech rings out with 
the song of their exalted deeds. At that very 
moment, climactically enough, inexorable fate 
brings a sudden and cruel end to their unclouded 
happiness. Because of his part in killing Huwawa 
and the ‘ bull of heaven,’ Enkidu was sentenced to 
premature death by the gods. After a twelve-day 
illness, Enkidu breathed his last while his friend 
and companion looked on helplessly, stunned, and 


*The psychological clash implicit in the Gilgames- 
Enkidu combat, mirrors to a certain extent, the complex 
interplay of the mutually antagonistic spiritual drives 
inherent in man and society. In depicting this incident, 
the epic portrays in poetic and dramatic form, the 
unceasing struggle between opposing attitudes crystal- 
lized from such seemingly irreconcilable behaviour char- 
acteristics as sex-craving and sex-discipline, and from 
such antagonistic social developments as peasant and 
urban cultures. 

*Note the somewhat parallel Circe episode in the 
Odyssey; cf. Ungnad, Kulturfragen 4/5 p. 31; Jensen, 
Das Gilgamesch-Epos II 197 f.; Gressmann in Gressmann- 
Ungnad, Das Gilgamesch-Epos 128-9. 

* Note the parallel case in the Odyssey of Helios’s 
threat to descend to the nether world and give light to 
the shades of the departed; cf. Ungnad, loc. cit. 32, and 
Jensen, loc. cit, 177. 

7°In the case of this episode, too, the deeper mytho- 
logical significance which no doubt underlay its superficial 
fantasy, remains obscure. 


besides himself with grief. His anguished spirit 
was obsessed with but one doubly bitter thought: 
Enkidu was dead, and sooner or later, he, too, 
would meet the same fate. He found but little 
comfort now in the fame and glory of his past 
heroic deeds. It is tangible, physical immortality 
which his tormented spirit now craves; he must 
seek and find the secret of eternal life. 

But, as Gilgame’ well knew, there was but one 
individual * who, in the course of man’s history, 
had succeeded in obtaining immortality — Utana- 
pistim, the wise and pious king of ancient Suruppak. 
He decides, therefore, to make his way at all costs 
to his distant dwelling place; perhaps that immor- 
talized hero will reveal his precious secret. He 
wanders long and far, over mountain and plain, 
ever exposed to wild beast and famine. He crosses 
the primeval sea and the ‘ waters of death.’ Finally, 
weary and emaciated, his hair long and shaggy, 
his naked, filthy body covered with raw animal 
hides, the once proud ruler of Erech stands before 
Utanapistim, eager to learn the mystery of eternal 
life. 

But Utanapistim’s words are far from encourag- 
ing. The immortalized king of Suruppak narrates 
at great length the story of the destructive deluge 
which the gods had once brought against the earth 
in order to exterminate all its living creatures. 
He, too, would surely have perished were it not 
for the sheltering boat which he had built at the 
advice of the god Ea. As for the gift of eternal 
life, it was the gods who willed its bestowal upon 
him; where, however, was the god who willed 
GilgameS’s immortality ??* Despairing of his fate, 
GilgameS is ready to return empty-handed to 
Erech, when a ray of hope appears. At the urging 
of his wife, Utanapistim reveals to him the where- 
abouts of the plant of eternal youth which lay at 
the bottom of the sea. Gilgames dives to the bottom, 
brings up the plant, and proceeds joyfully to his 
city Erech. But the gods willed it otherwise. 
While Gilgame’ goes bathing in a well, a snake 
carries off the plant. Weary and bitterly disap- 
pointed, the hero returns to Erech, to find at least 
partial comfort in its enduring walls. 


*1 So perhaps more originally; the immortality of his 
wife (and, according to Berossus, also of his daughter 
and of the steersman of his boat) may be a later intro- 
duction; cf. PBS IV 1, pp. 60-1. 

*2 For the possible Alcinous-Utanapiitim parallel, ef. 
Ungnad, loc. cit. 31, and Jensen, loc. cit. 179. 
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So much for the contents of the Babylonian Epic 
of GilgameS.'* As for the date of its composition, 
it is obvious from a comparison of the text of the 
Old Babylonian version with that of the much 
later Assyrian, that the poem was current in sub- 
stantially the form in which we know it, as early 
as the first half of the second millennium B. c.** 
And so we come to the problem of origins. For in 
spite of the high antiquity of the Babylonian poem, 
even a superficial examination, restricted mainly 
to the onomastic material, reveals that much of its 
contents must go back to Sumerian rather than 
Semitic sources. The names of the two major 
protagonists, Gilgame3 and Enkidu, are in all 
likelihood of Sumerian origin.** The parents of 


18 The preceding sketch outlines only the contents of 
the first eleven tablets of the epic, which constitute a 
reasonably integrated unit. For the contents of the 
‘twelfth’ tablet and the problem of its relationship to 
the first eleven tablets, ef. pp. 18-23. 

% The differences in style and detail between the text 
of the Assyrian version and the corresponding text of 
the Old Babylonian version, are not insignificant, but in 
view of the lapse of time involved, perhaps an entire 
millennium, the divergences are not unexpected. 

** The exact etymology of the two names is still uncer- 
tain. For the name GilgameS, the most likely etymology 
is gi(b)ilg(a)-mes ‘ the father, the hero’ (the paren- 
thesis enclosing the final a indicate the possibility that 
more originally the root of the word for ‘father’ may 
have been gi(b)ilg, rather than gi(b)ilga; for the 
amissibility of the b. cf. GSG § 44). In the word 
gi(b)ilg(a) ‘father’ (for the writing of gi(b)il in 
the name Gilgame3, cf. now Jacobsen, AS 11. 89, note 
128, but note that in all the available Nippur material, 
the second sign is B{L, not BIL [the sign BIL in PBS 
X 2 No. 5, is a miscopy for BiL]; note, too, that the 
significant Hurrian variant BIL [i.e. gi(b)il] without 
any preceding GIS [cf. Friedrich, ZA 39.33] seems to 
be omitted in the note) the first part gi(b)il is written 
traditionally with the signs GIS.B1iL (cf. however the 
important variant BiL [i.e. gi(b)il] without a pre- 
ceding GIS noted already by Thureau-Dangin in SAK 
22, note f). This combination GIS.B{L may be ex- 
plained either as a phonetic writing gi-bil, or, and 
this seems more likely, the sign GIS may represent a 
frozen gloss of obscure origin, in which case, the combi- 
nation GIS.BIiL is to be read giSgi(b)il; cf. already 
GSG@ §44, and the two writings B{L (i.e. gi(b)il 
without any preceding GIS, mentioned above. In any 
case, the assumption that the sign GIS in the writing 
GIS.BfL for the syllable(s) gi(b)il of the word 
gi(b)ilg(a), stands for gié ‘tree,’ (cf. now AS 11. 
189, note 48) is more than unlikely. (I stress this point 
in an effort to reduce to a minimum in the future such 
glib and loose etymologizing of the name as that of 
Mowinckel in Acta Orientalia 15. 141 ff.; the conclusions 
in regard to the nature of Gilgame’ as deity which that 
noted scholar draws from the supposed and fanciful 


GilgameS bear the good Sumerian names Lugal- 
banda and Ninsun. The goddess Aruru who 
fashioned Enkidu is the all-important Sumerian 
mother-goddess more commonly known under the 
names Ninmah, Ninhursag, and Nintu.** It is the 
Sumerian heaven-god An (i.e. the Babylonian 
Anu) who fashions the ‘bull of heaven’ for the 
vengeful Istar. It is the Sumerian god Enlil who 
decrees Enkidu’s death. In the deluge episode it 
is the Sumerian gods who play the predominant 
roles. 

But fortunately there is no need to rely on 
logical deduction alone for the conclusion that 
much of the Epic of GilgameS is of Sumerian 
origin ; we actually have the Sumerian forerunners 
of several of the episodes narrated in the poem. 
As early as 1911, Radau published two Gilgames 
texts from the Nippur collection of the University 
Museum, both of which are now known to belong 
to the Sumerian version of the so-called ‘twelfth’ 
tablet of the Epic of GilgameS.**? In 1913, Zimmern 
published a Berlin tablet of unknown provenance, 
inscribed with the Sumerian version of the ‘bull 
of heaven’ episode.** In 1914, Poebel published 


meanings of the name, are utterly fantastic and dan- 
gerously misleading). 

As for the name Enkidu, there seems to be little 
reason to doubt that its first two syllables en and ki 
actually represent the words ‘lord’ and ‘earth’; the 
meaning of the last syllable du, however, and conse- 
quently the meaning of the name as a whole, is still 
uncertain. It is to be stressed, moreover, that in spite 
of the writing with the sign DUG in the Sumerian and 
Old Babylonian texts, the third syllable of the name 
ended with a vowel, not a consonant (cf. the variant 
writings in the other versions as listed by Thompson, 
EG, p. 50, and Friedrich, ZA 39.41, and the fact that 
when used as subject of a transitive verb in the Sumerian 
texts, it is written en-ki-du,y-e, not en-ki-dig-gi). 
The use of the sign DUG for the last syllable is purely 
an orthographic phenomenon; the sign DUG is not to 
be taken as the Sumerian word dig ‘ good’ in order to 
obtain what, superficially considered, seems to be a 
suitable etymology for the name (cf. now EG 10). 

16 Tf the name Aruru should prove to be the Semitic 
name of the goddess, its use in the epic as a substitute 
for one of the Sumerian names of the goddess, would not 
be surprising. As is apparent from the use of the names 
SamaS (Sumerian Utu), [star (Sumerian Inanna), Ea 
(Sumerian Enki), the Babylonian redactors of the epic 
preferred to use the Semitic names in the case of those 
relatively few deities who had both Semitic and Sumerian 
names. 

17 HAV 11, 12; ef. Kramer in AS 10.1ff., and JAOS 
60. 246, note 40; Jacobsen in AS 11. 89, note 128. 

18 VS X 196; Witzel was the first to identify it as the 
Sumerian version of the ‘ bull of heaven’ episode and to 
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the famous ‘deluge’ tablet from the Nippur col- 
lection of the University Museum, inscribed with 
the Sumerian version of the flood episode as nar- 
rated by Utanapistim to GilgameS’ in the eleventh 
tablet of the epic.’® In the same volume, Poebel 
also published a small fragment belonging to the 
‘bull of heaven’ episode.?° In the very same year, 
Langdon published three tablets from the Nippur 
collection of the Istanbul Museum of the Ancient 
Orient, two of which belong to the Sumerian ver- 
sion of the ‘twelfth’ tablet of the epic,?* while 
the third forms part of the Sumerian version of 
the Huwawa episode.”? In 1917, Langdon pub- 
lished a tablet from the Nippur collection of the 
University Museum, inscribed with a tale involving 
GilgameS and Agga, the king of Kis.** In 1924, 
Chiera published two Gilgames fragments from the 
Nippur collection of the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient; the larger is part of the Sumerian version 
of the ‘twelfth’ tablet of the epic;** the smaller 
is part of the GilgameS and Agga tale.*® In the 
same year, De Genouillac published a very small 
fragment of a Kis tablet belonging to the Sumerian 
version of the Huwawa episode.*® In 1932, Lang- 
don published a tablet from Kis which he identified 
as part of the Sumerian version of the Huwawa 
episode.** In the following year, Gadd published 
a tablet from Ur which he recognized as belonging 
to the Sumerian version of the ‘twelfth’ tablet 
of the Epic of GilgameS.** In 1934, Chiera pub- 
lished twelve Gilgame’ fragments from the Nippur 
collection of the University Museum. Of these, 
two belong to the Sumerian version of the ‘ twelfth ’ 
tablet ;*° five belong to the Huwawa episode; *° 
one belongs to the ‘bull of heaven’ episode; ** 
three belong to a poem dealing with the death of 


recognize that PBS V 27 is a duplicate (cf. OLZ 34. 
402-10. 

** PBS V 1; ef. Poebel’s transliteration, translation, 
and detailed commentary in PBS IV 1-70. 

2° PBS V 27; ef. note 18. 

*1 BE XXXI 35, 55; ef. note 17. 

**? BE XXXI 31; cf. JAOS 60.245, note 36. 

*° PBS X 2 No. 5; ef. SEM p. 2. 

** SRT 39; cf. ibid. p. 35, and note 15. 

** SRT 38; cf. ibid. p. 35, and note 23. 

2° PRAK I 174; cf. note 22. 

*7 Ki 155 in JRAS 62. 914 ff.; cf. note 22. 

*°U 9364 in RA 30. 127 ff.; ef. note 17. 

*° SEM 21, 22; ef. note 17. 

°° SEM 27, 30, 31, and STVC 88; cf. note 22 and 
note that in the JAOS reference there given, SEM 30 
has been omitted. 

*t SEM 26; cf. note 18. 


Gilgame§ ; *? one belongs to the Gilgame’ and Agga 
tale.** In 1935, Fish published a fragment of 
unknown provenance, belonging to the Gilgames 
and Agga tale.** So much for the published texts. 

Of the Sumerian material still unpublished, 
three ,Gilgame’ fragments from the Nippur col- 
lection of the Museum of the Ancient Orient have 
been copied by me in Istanbul and will appear as 
Nos. 3-5 of my forthcoming Sumerian Literary 
Texts From Nippur. The first is part of the 
Gilgame’ and Agga tale; the second is part of the 
Huwawa episode; the third is part of the Sumerian 
version of the ‘twelfth’ tablet.** In addition I have 
copied from the Nippur collection of the University 
Museum seven pieces belonging to the Huwawa 
episode ; ** eight pieces belonging to the Sumerian 
version of the ‘twelfth’ tablet; ** one small frag- 
ment belonging to the ‘bull of heaven’ episode ; ** 
one piece belonging to the GilgameS and Agga 
tale ;** also a tablet which is inscribed with what 
is perhaps the very end of the Sumerian poem 
dealing with the death of GilgameS.*° Finally, in 
the Yale Babylonian Collection, there is an ex- 
cellently preserved one-column tablet inscribed 
with the first 36 lines of the Huwawa episode; 
its provenance is unknown, but it may well have 
been excavated in Nippur.** 


82 SEM 24, 25, 28. 

8° SEM 29; cf. note 23. 

** Bulletin of the Johns Rylands Library 19.362 ff.; 
ef, note 23. 

®5 Cf. notes 23, 22, and 17 respectively. 

°° These are CBS 7914, and UM 29-13-209, 29-13-473, 
29-13-633, 29-15-364, 29-16-84, 29-16-414; cf. note 22, and 
note that in the JAOS reference there given I mention 
only four pieces; the remaining three were identified 
later. (N.B. The University Museum numbers listed by 
me in the pattern CBS x.y.x. in preceding publications 
will from now on be listed as UM [instead of CBS] 
x-y-z [i.e. with hyphens instead of dots between the 
numbers]; on the other hand, those listed in all pre- 
ceding publications as CBS x [x = a number], will 
continue to be listed in the same manner). 

*? These are CBS 10400, 15150, 19950, and UM 29-13- 
438, 29-13-536, 29-15-993, 29-16-58, 29-16-463; cf. note 17, 
and note that in the JAOS reference there given I men- 
tioned only five; the remaining three were identified 
later. 

*8CBS 10391; ef. note 18. 

8°CBS 10355; ef. note 23. 

*°UM 29-16-86. 

*.YBC 9857. With the kind permission of Professors 
Stephens and Goetze, I prepared a transliteration of the 
text. Stephens plans to copy the tablet for a forthcoming 
volume containing the Sumerian literary tablets in the 
Yale Babylonian Collection (close to one hundred tablets 
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All in all, therefore, we now have a relatively 
large group of Sumerian Gilgame’ texts, and a 
comparative analysis of their contents with those 
of the Epic of Gilgame§ will reveal in what manner 
and to what extent the creators of the Babylonian 
epic utilized their Sumerian sources. However, 
the problem of the Sumerian origin of the Epic 
of Gilgame’ is not as simple as it may seem at 
first glance, and unless the underlying complexities 
are clearly grasped, they may lead to an ambiguous 
approach and a beclouded solution. Before pro- 
ceeding with our comparative study, therefore, it 
will be advisable to restate our problem in the 
following more detailed and more precise form: 


(a) Is there a Sumerian original for the Epic 
of Gilgame’ as a whole? That is, are we to expect 
to find a Sumerian poem which, in spite of the 
expected difference in form and content, so closely 
resembles the Babylonian epic that it can be 
readily recognized and accepted as its Sumerian 
precursor ? *? 

(b) If it becomes clear from the material on 
hand that there is no Sumerian original for the 
Babylonian epic as a whole, and that only some 
of its episodes go back to Sumerian prototypes, 
are we in a position to identify these episodes 
with reasonable certainty ? 

(c) In the case of those episodes for which no 
Sumerian version is as yet available, are we justi- 
fied in assuming a Semitic origin, or is there reason 
to believe that these, too, go back to Sumerian 
sources ? , 

With the problem thus clearly formulated, we 
can now proceed with our comparative analysis of 
the contents of the available Sumerian Gilgame’ 
‘material. It consists of six poems which we may 
| designate as follows: (1) Gilgame’ and Huwawa, 
| (2) GilgameS’ and the ‘ Bull of Heaven,’ (3) The 
, Deluge,** (4) The Death of GilgameS,** (5) Gilga- 
me’ and Agga of Kis, (6) GilgameS, Enkidu, and 


and fragments, many of which are in excellent condition), 
and will generously place his copy at my disposal for 
my forthcoming study ‘ Sumerian Tales of Gilgame%.’ 

**Cf., for example, the myth IStar’s Descent to the 
Nether World with its Sumerian counterpart Inanna’s 
Descent to the Nether World. While the two versions 
differ so greatly that they have little more than the 
skeleton of the plot in common (cf. Kramer in RA 34. 
96-7), their relationship is obvious and certain. 

** This poem has nothing to do with GilgameS; for its 
inclusion in our Sumerian GilgameS material, see p. 12 f. 

** For the possibility that this text may be the con- 
tinuation of the tale Gilgame3 and Huwawa, cf. note 62. 


the Nether World. Let us realize from the start 
that the text of most of these poems is still frag- 
mentary, and that even in those cases where it is 
complete, the translation is frequently difficult 
and uncertain. Nevertheless we will find that our 
available Sumerian material furnishes us with 
sufficient data to answer with certainty parts (a) 
and (b) of our problem. And while, obviously 
enough, the answer to (c) cannot be equally clear 
and assured, even in this case, it permits us a 
number of reasonably safe conclusions.*® 

First, then, the contents of the poem Gilgameé 
and Huwawa.** Gilgame’ has set his heart to go 
to the cedar mountain,*’ ‘the mountain of the 
man of life ;** in order to obtain immortality. He 


** The scientific edition of five of these six poems (The 
Deluge will be omitted; cf. note 57), consisting of a 
transliteration and translation of their available text, 
and including copies of all the unpublished pieces in the 
University Museum is now being prepared under the title 
‘Sumerian Tales of Gilgame3.’ 

‘6 For the available texts cf. notes 22, 26, 27, 30, 35, 
36, 41; altogether these texts furnish us with approxi- 
mately the first 180 lines of the poem. For a very brief 
summary of their contents, cf. SL (Kramer, ‘ Sumerian 
Literature’ in PAPS 85. 293-323) 321 No. 5. 

‘7 Written kur-gi8erin-TAR all through the poem; 
the reading and meaning of TAR in this case are 
uncertain. 

*® Written kur-lu-ti-la; it is not impossible that that 
lu-ti-la is a descriptive epithet of Ziusudra. If so, this 
kur-lu-ti-la, which is also described in our poem as 
the cedar mountain (note however, that the complex 
reads kur-giSerin-TAR rather than the expected 
kur-giSerin-na), is the place where Ziusudra dwelt 
after the gods had granted him eternal life. And since 
according to PBS V 1 vi 12, the dwelling place of the 
immortalized Ziusudra is (in all probability) Dilmun, 
‘the place where the sun rises,’ it would follow that the 
cedar mountain of our poem is identical with Dilmun. 
Moreover, we have reasonably conclusive evidence from 
another source that Dilmun was noted for its cedars. 
A significant, but hitherto unutilized passage in a text 
published some twenty years ago (SRT iii 20-1 = ibid. 
7, 31-2) reads as follows (the speaker is the goddess 
Ninisinna) : 

é-mu kur-dilmunki-nu-me-a giSerin(!)-ta 
ba-an-tu 

i-si-inki kur-dilmunki-nu-me-a giserin(!)-ta 
ba-an-tu 

My house, before Dilmun existed, was fashioned 
from cedar, 

Isin, before Dilmun existed, was fashioned from 
cedar. 


Obviously, then, Dilmun must have been noted particu- 
larly for its cedar trees, «nd the identification of Dilmun 
with the cedar forest is not as unlikely as it may seem 
at first glance. 

Moreover, if the identification of Dilmun with the cedar 
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tells his servant Enkidu*® of his plan, and the 
latter advises him to first inform the sun-god Utu 
whom he describes as ‘the builder of the moun- 
tain.’*° GilgameS thereupon brings offerings to 
Utu, informs him of his determination to enter 
the cedar forest, and pleads for his help and sup- 
port. Utu responds favorably, and appoints ‘the 
seven heroes, the sons of one mother’ to guide 
Gilgame’ over the mountains to his desired desti- 
nation. Overjoyed, Gilgame§ calls for fifty volun- 
teers from Erech, unattached men who have neither 
‘house’ nor mother, to accompany him on his 
undertaking. Fully armed with weapons of bronze 
and wood, the expedition consisting of Gilgame§, 
Enkidu, and the fifty Erechites, crossed the seven 
mountains that lay between Erech and the cedar 
mountain. After crossing the last of these moun- 
tains, Gilgame§ falls into a heavy sleep from which 
he is awakened only after considerable time and 
effort. Fully aroused by this unexpected delay he 
swears by his mother Ninsun and his father 
Lugalbanda that he will continue his journey and 
enter the cedar forest no matter who guards it, 
man or god. Enkidu now warns him of the 


forest of our poem should prove correct, it would help to 
solve another long-standing difficulty. The Lugalanni- 
mundu inscription (cf. Giiterbock, ZA 42. 40 ff.) mentions 
repeatedly the lands over which that monarch reigned, 
and each time it lists them in the following order: 
kur-giSerin-na, Elam, Marhasi, Gutium, Subur, Martu, 
Sutium, Eanna. That this order geographically moti- 
vated seems reasonably obvious; the only difficulty was, 
that the country designated as kur-giSerin-na would 
thus be located east of Babylonia, and this was contrary 
to the general assumption that wherever cedar mountains 
are mentioned in cuneiform literature, they are to be 
sought west of Babylonia (cf. e.g. Ungnad, Subartu 37, 
note 1). If, however, we identify Lugalannimundu’s 
kur-gi8erin-na with Dilmun, ‘the place where the 
sun rises,’ which was probably situated somewhere east 
of the Persian Gulf, the order in his inscription would 
conform with the expected geographic details. For addi- 
tional proof that the Babylonians knew of a cedar 
mountain east of their country, ef. the kurgi8erinki 
mentioned in 2R 50.65 which is listed between Gutium 
and Marhasi (cf. already Jensen, in KB VI 437, and 
Poebel, PBS IV 1. 224, notes 2 and 4). 

«° In the Sumerian GilgameS tales, Enkidu is invariably 
described as the servant, rather than the friend of 
GilgameS; note, too, that the god-determinative never 
appears before his name. 

5° The Sumerian reads: 
Sul-dutu-kam, ‘the... 
is the hero Utu.’ 

‘The Sumerian 
-imin-me-es. 


kur-gi8erin-TAR dim-ma-bi 
cedar mountain, its builder 


reads: ur-sag-dumu-ama-ai- 





ferocity of Huwawa, the mountain’s guardian, 
and tries to dissuade him from continuing with 
his perilous undertaking, but to no avail. The 
company approaches the cedar house of Huwawa 
who stares at them with his ‘eye of death.’ The 
passage that follows is broken and obscure, and it 
is impossible to make out just what goes on be- 
tween Huwawa and Gilgame$; there is some possi- 
bility that this passage describes the cutting down 
of the cedar trees. When the text becomes in- 
telligible once again, we find that Gilgame’ has 
given Huwawa quite a beating, and the latter is 
crying for mercy. Gilgame’ takes pity on him and 
is ready to set him free, but Enkidu dissuades him 
from this generous deed. Our heroes then seem to 
bring Huwawa before Enlil and Ninlil for judg- 
ment. At this point our available material comes 
to an end. But we may assume with reasonable 
probability that Huwawa was finally put to death, 
and that GilgameS did not obtain the sought-for 
immortality.*” 

If now we compare this Sumerian version of the 
Huwawa episode with its Babylonian counterpart 
as narrated in the Epic of GilgameS, we note that 
they have only the bare skeleton of the story in 
common : Gilgames decides to journey to the cedar 
forest ; he is accompanied by Enkidu; he seeks and 
obtains the protection of the sun-god;** they 
arrive at their destination; the cedar is felled; 
Huwawa is killed. But in detail, arrangement, 
and emphasis, the two versions vary so greatly 
that it is difficult at times to recognize their basic 
relationship. Thus to mention but three of the 
more outstanding differences: 


(1) In the Sumerian poem, the cedar mountain 
is described as the dwelling place of ‘the man of 
life,’ who is possibly to be identified with Ziusudra, 


*°Cf. p. 13 for. the poem describing the death of 
Gilgame3. 

°° Note here the interesting variation within the 
Babylonian epic itself. In the Old Babylonian version, 
it is GilgameS, himself, who prays to the sun-god, while 
in the later Assyrian version, it is his mother Ninsun 
who intercedes for him before Sama’. Our Sumerian 
poem agrees in this respect, therefore, with the Old 
Babylonian version; however, it expands considerably 
the description of the sun-god’s protective acts. Not 
uninteresting, too, is the fact that our Sumerian poem 
describes the sun-god continually as dutu-an-na ‘ Utu 
of heaven,’ a complex which has no corresponding phrase 
in any of the extant Semitic versions of the epic, but 
which has its exact counterpart in the dUTU SA.ME.E 
of the Hittite version; ef. Friedrich, ZA 39. 10 ff. 
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and Gilgame’’s primary purpose in undertaking 
his dangerous journey is to obtain immortality. 
In the Babylonian version of the episode, the 
mountain of the cedar forest is not identical with 
that on which Utanapistim has his dwelling place, 
and Gilgame3 undertakes his journey to raise up 
an enduring name for himself, not to obtain im- 
mortality. In the Babylonian epic, the quest for 
eternal life is reserved for its final, culminating 
episode, and is motivated in large part by the 
death of his friend Enkidu, an incident which, as 
we shall see below, represents a Semitic innovation. 


(2) In the Sumerian poem, Gilgame’ is accom- 
panied not only by Enkidu but also by a party of 
fifty Erechites. In the Babylonian version, he is 
accompanied by Enkidu alone. 

(3) In the Sumerian poem no reference is made 
to the council of elders of the city of Erech, which 
plays so prominent a role in the Semitic version. 


Turning now to the Sumerian poem Gilgameé 
and the ‘Bull of Heaven,’ the contents, poorly 
preserved as they are, may be sketched as follows : ** 
Following a lacuna of some twenty lines, the poem 
continues with an address by Inanna to GilgameS 
in which the goddess describes the gifts and favors 
which she is prepared to shower upon him. It is 
not unreasonable to assume, therefore, that the 
preceding missing portion of the text contained 
Inanna’s love proposals. Another break in the text 
follows, which must have contained Gilgame’’s 
rejection of Inanna’s offers. For when the text 
becomes intelligible once again, we find Inanna 
before An, the heaven-god, requesting to be pre- 
sented with the ‘bull of heaven.’ An at first re- 
fuses, but Inanna threatens to take the matter up 
with all the great gods of the universe. Terrified, 
An grants her request. Inanna then sends the 
‘bull of heaven’ down against Erech where it 
proceeds to ravage the city. From here on, the 
available text which concludes with an address by 
Enkidu to Gilgame’, becomes unintelligible. The 
end of the poem, which described no doubt Gilga- 
mes’s victorious struggle with the ‘ bull of heaven,’ 
is missing altogether. 

If we compare the contents of this Sumerian 
poem with the Babylonian version as it appears 
in the Epic of Gilgame3, we find a close and 


54 For the available texts, cf. notes 18, 20, 31, and 38; 
all in all less than one hundred lines, many only 
partially preserved, can as yet be restored. 


unmistakable resemblance in the broad outlines of 
the plot: Inanna-I8tar offers her love and tempting 
gifts to Gilgame’; the offer is rejected; with the 
unwilling consent of An-Anu, the ‘bull of heaven’ 
is sent to attack Erech; the creature ravages the 
city, but is finally killed. As for the details, once 
again we find that the two versions vary almost 
beyond the point of recognition. The gifts offered 
by Inanna-Istar to tempt Gilgame’ are quite dif- 
ferent in the two versions. Gilgame’’s rejection 
speech, which, in the Babylonian epic, consists of 
56 lines, and is filled with learned allusions to 
Babylonian mythological and proverb literature, 
was certainly much briefer in the Sumerian ver- 
sion.*®> The contents of the conversations between 
Inanna-I8tar and An-Anu bear little similarity in 
the two versions.°® Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the concluding details of our Sumerian 
poem, when these are recovered, will have but little 
in common with those of the Babylonian epic. 
We turn now to the flood episode which consti- 
tutes the major part of the eleventh tablet of the 
Epic of Gilgame’.** Significantly enough, the 
Sumerian counterpart of this episode has nothing 
whatever to do with GilgameS. It is part of a poem 
devoted primarily to the myth of the immortaliza- 
tion of Ziusudra, which was artfully utilized by 
the Babylonian poets for their own plot-treatment. 
The poem begins with what seems to be a sketch 
of creation, and continues with a description of 
the establishment of the five prediluvian cities. 
Then follows the story of the deluge. The gods 
decide to destroy mankind by means of a flood. 
But Ziusudra, a pious, god-fearing king, is fore- 
warned of the gods’ decision by Enki, who advises 
him to construct a huge boat. This he does, and 
thus finds safety and shelter from the destructive 
deluge which lasted seven days and seven nights. 
On the eighth day, Utu, the sun-god, appears, and 
Ziusudra prostrates himself and brings sacrifices 


°° Note that in all probability the same is true of the 
Semitic version found in Boghaz Keui (see now EG@ 43), 

5° Cf. especially Inanna-Istar’s threatened action in 
case her request for the ‘ bull of heaven’ is not granted. 
According to the Sumerian version she seems to threaten 
An-Anu with an assembly of the gods, while according 
to the Babylonian epic, she uses her dreaded threat of 
bringing up the dead from the nether world. 

°7Cf. note 19. The Nippur fragment, consisting of 
approximately the lower third of a six-column tablet, 
is still the only piece available for the restoration of 
this most significant myth; the treatment of the text 
by Poebel in PBS IV 1, remains standard. 
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to him. Finally An and Enlil grant him eternal 
life and place him (in all probability) in Dilmun, 
‘the land where the sun rises.’ ** 

So much for the contents of our Sumerian deluge 
poem. Note now how the Babylonian creators of 
the Epic of GilgameS moulded this material to fit 
the desired pattern. The weary GilgameS, in ac- 
cordance with the plot-development of their epic, 
comes before Utanapistim (the Babylonian Ziu- 
sudra), and questions him eagerly concerning the 
secret of eternal life. Instead of having him answer 
briefly and to the point, the Babylonian poets took 
advantage of this opening to insert their version 
of the deluge myth. The first, the creation part, 
of the Sumerian myth, they omitted altogether as 
unessential to their theme. They retained only 
the deluge episode ending with Ziusudra’s immor- 
talization. And by changing where necessary the 
third person to the first, they made Ziusudra- 
Utanapistim its narrator, instead of leaving it in 
its Sumerian form as a myth narrated by a name- 
less poet. In addition we find of course the not 
unexpected variations in details. Thus the descrip- 
tion of Ziusudra-Utanapistim as a pious, humble, 
god-fearing king is omitted from the Babylonian 
version. On the other hand, the latter is much 
more lavish with details concerning the building 
of the boat, and the nature and violence of the 
flood. According to the Sumerian myth, the flood 
lasts seven days and seven nights, while according 
to its Babylonian counterpart, it lasts six days and 
seven nights. The sending of the birds to test the 
degree of water abatement is found only in the 
Babylonian epic.®°® Finally, it may be that the 
dwelling place of the immortalized Ziusudra- 
Utanapistim was not identical in the two versions.© 


58 Cf. note 48. 

°° Cf. PBS IV 1.57. 

°° The dwelling place of the immortalized Utanapistim 
is not named in the Babylonian epic, but is described as 
ina riqi ina pi nérati (cf. Poebel, PBS IV 1.63 for an 
interesting suggestion), and we have at present no way 
of knowing whether these phrases were intended to 
describe Dilmun or some altogether different land. 

At this point it is advisable to mention a possibility 
of explaining the great variations in detail between the 
episodes in the Babylonian epic and their Sumerian 
counterparts, which may already have suggested itself 
to the reader. Why not assume that our Babylonian 
versions of the various episodes go back to Sumerian 
prototypes as yet unrecovered, whose text varies con- 
siderably from that of the Sumerian poems available 
to us at present? In other words, perhaps it was not 






We now turn to the poem designated very tenta- 
tively as The Death of GilgameS.** From the 
meager extant portion of the poem, only the fol- 
lowing contents are recognizable. Gilgame is still 
on his quest for immortality. He is informed, 
however, (the identity of the speaker is uncertain) 


the Babylonian poets who introduced new features 
variant details; these differences already existed 
within the Sumerian material, itself. What points 
strongly, though perhaps not conclusively, against such 
an assumption, is the fact that at least by the time of 
the Isin-Larsa period, the text of the Sumerian composi- 
tions had already become uniform and standard. This 
is shown by the large number of duplicates now available 
for quite a number of Sumerian compositions; in practic- 
ally all cases their texts agree except for very minor 
deviations. (For a clear and concrete example, cf. the 
very detailed list of variants in the introduction to the 
Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, [AS XII], 
whose text is reconstructed from twenty-two tablets and 
fragments most of which are duplicates [as distinct 
from fragments belonging to the same tablet]). Nor is 
this true only of the Nippur duplicates; those from as 
far north as Ki8 and from as far south as Ur, show the 
same text uniformity during the Isin-Larsa period. In 
case of our Sumerian compositions, therefore, any text 
differing very markedly from that of the available tablets 
and fragments, if it ever did exist, could be postulated 
only for the periods preceding that of Isin-Larsa. And 
so the suggestion that the Babylonian poets utilized 
Sumerian texts different from those known to us at 
present, would necessitate the further assumption that 
they created the epic no later than the Ur III period, 
and that, moreover, they consistently made use only of 
those versions which failed to become the standard text 
in the Isin-Larsa period. All of which is not impossible, 
but rather unlikely. 

*: For the text, cf. notes 32, 40; note carefully that 
SEM 24 and 25 join (24 rev. 1 = 25111). All in all 
there is now available about one hundred lines from the 
middle of the poem (SHM 24 is a fragment of the ex- 
treme right of a tablet which probably had three columns 
to a side) ; about half of these are complete. If UM 29- 
16-86 also belongs to this poem (cf. note 62), it would 
furnish us with the last 42 lines. 

*? There is some possibility, therefore, that The Death 
of GilgameS may be a continuation of the poem Gilgamed’ 
and Huwawa, and that these two texts actually belong 
to the first and last parts of the same composition. As 
for UM 29-16-86, the legible portions seem to state that 
Gilgame’ brought gifts to numerous deities and priests, 
among which are EreSkigal, Namtar (these two are 
listed first), NingiSzida, Dumuzi, ‘the mothers and 
fathers’ of Enlil, Sulpae, Ninhursag, the Anunnaki, the 
Igigi. If this tablet contains the end of the poem The 
Death of Gilgame§ (it closes with the line dgi[lg]ameé- 
en-kul-abaki-[ke,]za-sal-zu dig-ga-am, and must, 
therefore, be the end of whatever composition it belongs 
to), we must perhaps assume that these are gifts 
brought with him to the nether world. 
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that eternal life is impossible to obtain; kingship, 
prominence, heroism in battle—all these have been 
decreed for him, but not immortality. Follows the 
death of GilgameS,** and a description of the en- 
suing mourning.** Meager as it is, the available 
text of our poem shows an indubitable source 
relationship to the portions of the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh tablets of the Epic of Gilgame’ which 
contain Gilgame%’s plea for eternal life, and the 
rejoinder that it is death, not immortality, which 
is man’s fate. As for the death of Gilgames, 
strangely enough nothing is mentioned of it in 
the extant versions of the epic. 

We conclude the sketch of our Sumerian Gilga- 
mes material * with the poem GilgameS and Agga 
of Kis, a Sumerian tale of no little historical and 
political interest,°* which has no counterpart at all 
in the Babylonian epic. In brief, its contents run 
as follows: ®* Agga, the king of Kis, who according 
to our poem had at one time been a satellite of 
GilgameS,** has now become powerful enough to 
demand that Erech become subservient to Ki. 
He therefore sends messengers to GilgameS to that 
effect. The latter gathers a council of the elders 
of Erech who, at the urging of Gilgame8, commit 
themselves to take up arms rather than submit to 
‘the house of Kis.’ Not yet satisfied, Gilgame’ 
convokes a second council, this time of all the 
fighting men of Erech, and repeats his entreaties 
not to submit to ‘the house of Ki’.’ This council, 
too, solemnly resolves to fight rather than yield; 
moreover it pronounces GilgameS as the king and 
hero of their city.®® In spite of their brave words 
and heroic resolutions, however, the people of 
Erech are terrified by the thought of Agga’s ap- 
proach.” Only Gilgame’, though sadly troubled 


** The statement is probably repeated in a varied form 
at least a dozen times (cf. SEM 28 rev. 1-14). 

** Cf. SEM 28 rev. 15 ff. 

*S For GilgameS, Enkidu, and the Nether World, see 
p. 18 ff. 

°° Cf. SEM p. 2; also Jacobsen, JNES 2. 165 f. 

*7 For the text, cf. notes 23, 25, 33, 34, 35, 39. The 
poem consists of 115 lines in almost perfect condition; 
nevertheless the text still presents so many difficulties 
to the translator that much of its meaning is still in 
doubt. For a very brief sketch of its contents, cf. SL 
321 No. 4. Cf. also Jacobsen in JNES 2.165f.; the 
latter made excellent use of the material at his disposal, 
but as will be seen in the forthcoming ‘ Sumerian Tales 
of Gilgame’’ his suggested restorations are incorrect. 

°° Cf. SEM 29. 41-2. 

°° Cf. PBS X 2 No. 5 obv. 3-20. 

7 Cf. ibid. obv. 21-4. 
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by the rather cowardly reaction of the Erechites, 
remains confident ; he ends up an address to Enkidu 
with the lines: 


When he (Agga) shall have come, my great fear will 
overwhelm him, 

His judgment will be confounded, his counsel will be 
dissipated.” 


In a very short time,’* however, Agga seems to 
have succeeded in seizing the outskirts of the city, 
and the Erechites were dumbfounded. Gilgame’ 
then addresses the heroes of Erech, and asks for 
a volunteer to go before Agga. He finds one in 
Birhurturri,”* who seems convinced that he can 
confound the judgment and counsel of the king of 
Kis."* No sooner does Birhurturri pass through 
the gate, however, than he seems to be seized, 
beaten, and brought before Agga. He begins to 
address Agga, but before he has finished, another 
hero*® ascends the walls of Erech, perhaps to 
observe what is going on.”* Follows a conversation 
between Agga and Birhurturri whose meaning it 
is as yet impossible to penetrate although the text 
is in perfect condition. It is reasonably clear, 
however, that Birhurturri fails to come to terms 
with Agga, and once again he is beaten by Agga’s 
men.’? Gilgame’, himself, then ascends the walls 
of Erech. The Erechites, young and old, are now 
overcome with fright, while the fighting men 
clutch their weapons. Whereupon Enkidu goes 
out through the gate and seems to persuade Agga 
to withdraw his forces and leave Erech in peace.” 


™ Cf. ibid. obv. 25-rev. 7; the two quoted lines read: 
e-ne du-a-ni-ta ni-gal-mu(!) hé-ib(!)-88 
dim-ma-ni hé-sib galga-a-ni hé-bir-ri 
Cf. already AS 12. 88. 

7? Expressed in Sumerian by the idiom u,-nu-5-Am 
u,nu-l10-4m, ‘It was not five days, it was not ten 
days’; cf, ibid. rev. 8. 

78 Written bir-hur-tur-ri; ef. SEM 29.2 (-tur- was 
omitted by Chiera), 18, 23. In PBS X 2 No. 5 rev. 14, 
18, 19, 21, the second sign was written by the scribe as 
BIR (instead of HUR); his attempt to erase the 
inside of the sign is quite apparent on the original, 
although he did fail to substitute the correct wedges 
(Langdon’s copy of the sign as BIR fails to take notice 
of this fact). In PBS X 2 No. 5 rev. 14 and SLTN 3, 
the name ends in -ra rather than -ri. 

™ Cf. PBS X 2 No. 5 rev, 8-18. 

7 His name is written zabar 
24; Fish, rev. i 2. 

7° Cf. SEM 29. 1-7. 

77 Cf. ibid. 8-23. 

78 Cf, ibid, 24-39. (Fish, rev. i 2-end). Note that SEM 
29. 34-39 are identical with ibid. 16-21, except that the 
verbal forms are positive in the former and negative in 
the latter. 


...-ga; cf. SEM 29, 5, 
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GilgameS then thanks Agga whom he describes as 
his ‘overseer,’ ‘supervisor, and ‘captain of the 
host,’ *® for sparing his life; moreover, he pro- 
nounces Agga as the king and hero of Erech in 
the identical words which the Erechite council 
had used when honoring GilgameS with the very 
same titles.*° 

We have now completed the comparative analysis 
of the contents of the relevant Sumerian Gilgame3 
material at our disposal, and are thus prepared to 
answer the problem as formulated on pp. 8-9: 


(a) Is there a Sumerian original of the Baby- 
lonian Epic of GilgameS as a whole? Obviously 
not. The Sumerian poems vary considerably in 
length, and consist of individual, disconnected 
tales. The plot sequence of the Babylonian epic 
by means of which the several episodes are so 
modified and connected as to form a reasonably 
integrated unit, is clearly a Babylonian innovation 
and achievement.** 

(b) Are we in a position to identify those epi- 
sodes in the Babylonian epic which go back to 
Sumerian prototypes? Yes. The Huwawa episode 
(‘Tablets III-V of the epic), the ‘bull of heaven’ 
episode (Tablet VI), portions of the ‘quest for 
immortality’ episode (Tablets IX, X, XI),** the 
‘deluge’ story (Chapter XI), all have their 
Sumerian counterparts. As repeatedly stressed, 
however, the Babylonian versions are no slavish 
reproductions of their Sumerian originals; it is 
only the broad outlines of the plot that they have 
in common. 


™ Cf. SEM 29. 42-3: 
ag-ga-a ugula-a-mu ag-ga-a nu-banda-mu 
ag-ga Sakanak-erin-na-a-mu 

8° Ibid, 40-53; cf. especially ibid. 47-50 with PBS X 2 
No. 5 obv. 15-20. 

* It is Langdon’s misunderstanding of this very point, 
and his erroneous belief in the existence of a Sumerian 
Epic of GilgameS corresponding by and large to the 
Babylonian epic, which is responsible for some of the 
unfortunate conclusions in his study ‘The Sumerian 
Epic of Gilgamish’ (JRAS 62.911 ff.). 

®°It is to be carefully noted that, judging from the 
material available at present, the Sumerian version of 
Gilgame’’s quest for immortality began with his journey 
to the land of the cedar forest, described as ‘the land 
of the man of life,’ which led to the Huwawa episode; 
ef. p. 9f. In the Epie of GilgameS, however, the journey 
to the cedar forest with its Huwawa episode is motivated 
by GilgameS’s thirst for adventure and fame; probably, 
too, by his desire to take the unhappy Enkidu away 
from Erech’s sensual environment. The quest for eternal 
life does not begin in the Babylonian epie until after 
the death of Enkidu, an incident which is probably a 


(c) But what of those portions of the Epic of 
Gilgame’ for which no Sumerian prototypes are 
as yet at our disposal: the introduction at the 
beginning of the epic; the series of incidents 
culminating in the forging of the bond of friend- 
ship between GilgameS and Enkidu (Tablets I 
and II) ; the death and burial of Enkidu (Tablets 
VII, VIII?*®* Are these of Babylonian origin, or 
do they, too, go back to Sumerian sources? In 
the very nature of things, the answer to this 
problem must be highly hypothetical in character. 
Nevertheless an analysis of this Babylonian mate- 
rial in the light of the extant Sumerian epics 
and myths will permit a number of suggestive, 
if tentative, conclusions. 


First, then, the introductory passage at the very 
beginning of the epic.** After describing the hero 
as an all-seeing, all-knowing wanderer who had 
built the walls of Erech, the poet continues with 
a rhapsodic description of these walls, largely in 
the form of a rhetorical address to the reader. 
In none of the Sumerian epic material known to 
date do we find a parallel stylistic feature. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the introduction 
to the epic is a Babylonian innovation. 

The chain of events leading to the friendship 
between the two heroes, which follows the intro- 
duction and constitutes the major part of Tablets 
I and II of the epic, may be listed as follows: 
(1) The Tyranny of Gilgame’, (2) The Creation 
of Enkidu, (3) Enkidu and the Trapper, (4) The 
‘Fall’ of Enkidu, (5) The Dreams of Gilgame§,** 
(6) The Civilizing of Enkidu, (7) The Struggle. 
These incidents form a well-knit plot-progression 
culminating in the friendship of the two heroes. 
This friendship motif is then utilized in all proba- 
bility by the poet to help motivate the journey to 
the cedar forest. No such motivation is to be found 
in the Sumerian version of the journey to the 


Semitic innovation (cf. p.17). As for Gilgame’’s journey 
to, and through, Mt. Masu, which plays so important a 
part in the Babylonian version of Gilgame’’s quest for 
immortality, it may have been incorporated in the epic 
from a Sumerian poem which had nothing to do with 
Gilgame’ (cf. note 87) or we may still find its counter- 
part in the missing portions of the Sumerian tales (cf., 
however, note 62) GilgameS and Huwawa, and The 
Death of GilgameS. 

** For the Mt. Ma8u episode, ef. preceding note. 

8* Cf. note 3. 

*°So according to the arrangement in the Assyrian 
version. 
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cedar forest,®* and we may safely assume that we 
will find no Sumerian counterpart of the chain of 
incidents as linked in the epic. It would not sur- 
prise us, however, to find Sumerian prototypes for 
several of the individual incidents comprising the 
plot-chain, although these prototypes need not 
always consist of GilgameS tales.** Thus in case 
of The Tyranny of Gilgame&, with its pukku motif, 
we may find its Sumerian source in the poem 
Gilgame3, Enkidu, and the Nether World.** The 
mytho-epic motifs in The Creation of Enkidu 
(note the Sumerian god names Ninurta, Nidaba, 
and Sumugan), The Dreams of GilgameS, and 
The Struggle, certainly reflect Sumerian sources. 
As for Enkidu and the Trapper, The ‘Fall’ of 
Enkidu, and The Civilizing of Enkidu, we still 
have no criteria for a reasonably safe conclusion, 
and we must leave undecided the very interesting 
question whether the concept that sex experience 
is responsible for man’s wisdom, is of Semitic or 
Sumerian origin. 

Finally the story of the death of Enkidu and 
his burial is in all likelihood of Babylonian rather 
than of Sumerian origin.*® For according to the 
Sumerian poem Gilgame’, Enkidu, and the Nether 
World (see below for an analysis of its contents), 
Enkidu did not die at all in the ordinary sense of 
the word; he was seized and held fast by Kur,*° 
after he had knowingly and consistently broken 
the tabus of the nether world whither he had de- 
scended to bring up Gilgame3’s pukku and mikki. 
The incident of the death of Enkidu was invented 
by the Babylonian authors of the Epic of Gilgame’ 
in order to motivate dramatically Gilgame%’s quest 
for immortality which climaxes the poem.* 

And so, to sum up. Of the various individual 
episodes comprising the Epic of Gilgame3, several 
go back to Sumerian prototypes actually involving 


°° Cf. note 82. 

** That is, as in the case of the flood episode, the 
Babylonian poets may have introduced motifs from 
Sumerian myths and epic tales totally unrelated to 
Gilgame3. 

88 Cf. p. 19 and note 100. 

°°In this case, too, it is to be stressed that at least 
some of the individual motifs in the episode, e.g. the 
dreams, some of the burial rites, probably reflect 
Sumerian sources. 

°° Cf. note 105. 

*? Note that according to the Sumerian prototype, the 
poem GilgameS and Huwawa, Enkidu, as well as fifty 
other Erechites, accompany GilgameS on his journey in 
quest for immortality; ef. p. 9. 


the hero GilgameS. Moreover, even in case of those 
episodes which lack such Sumerian counterparts, 
most of the detached, individual motifs reflect 
Sumerian mythic and epic sources. In no case, 
however, do the Babylonian poets copy slavishly 
their Sumerian material; they so modify its con- 
tent, and mold its form, in accordance with their 
own temper and heritage, that only the bare 
nucleus of the Sumerian original remains re- 
cognizable. As for the plot-structure of the epic 
as a whole, the forceful and fateful episodic drama 
of the restless, adventurous hero and his inevitable 
disillusionment, it is definitely a Babylonian, rather 
than Sumerian, development and achievement. In 
a very deep sense, therefore, the Epic of Gilgamed 
may be truly described as a Semitic creation.” 

We conclude our study with an analysis of the 
contents of the Sumerian poem Gilgame’, Enkidu, 
and the Nether World, which clarify at long last 
the major difficulties in the so-called ‘twelfth’ 
tablet of the Babylonian epic.** The poem begins 
with what may be described as an introduction of 
twenty-seven lines whose contents have nothing to 
do with the story itself. The first thirteen lines of 
this passage contain some of our basic data for the 
analysis of the Sumerian concepts of the creation 
of the universe,°* while the remaining fourteen 
lines describe the struggle between Enki and Kur.*5 
The story of the poem, briefly sketched, runs as 
follows : 


‘In those days,’ a huluppu-tree, planted on the 
bank of the Euphrates and nurtured by its waters, 
was attacked violently by the South Wind, and 
flooded by the waters of the Euphrates. Inanna, 
walking by, took the tree in her hand and brought 
it to her city Erech where she planted it in her 
holy garden. There she tended it most carefully. 
For when the tree grew big, she planned to make 
of its wood, a chair for herself and a couch. 

Years pass; the tree matured and grew big. 
But Inanna found herself unable to cut down the 
tree. For at its base, the snake who ‘knows no 
charm’ had built its nest. In its crown, the Zu- 
bird had placed its young. In its middle, Lilith 
had built her house. And so Inanna, the light- 
hearted and ever joyful maid, sheds bitter tears. 


** Cf. already my comment in JAOS 63.70, note 3. 

°* For the tablets and fragments utilized, cf. notes 17, 
21, 28, 29, 35, 37. 

**Cf. SM 37-9. 

°° Cf. SM 78-9. 
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As the dawn broke, and her brother, the sun-god 
Utu, came forth from his ganunnu,** she repeated 
to him tearfully all that had befallen her huluppu- 
tree. Thereupon Gilgame’ chivalrously came to 
her aid. He donned his armour weighing fifty 
minas, and with his ‘ax of the road,’ seven talents 
and seven minas in weight, he slew the snake who 
‘knows no charm’ at the base of the tree. Seeing 
which, the Zu-bird fled with its young to the 
mountain, while Lilith tore down her house and 
fled to the desolate places. Gilgame’ and the men 
of Erech who accompanied him now cut down the 
tree and gave it to Inanna for her chair and couch. 
Either Gilgame, or Inanna,*’ then fashioned of the 
base of the tree a pukku, probably a ‘drum,’ and 
of its crown, a mikki, probably a ‘ drumstick.’ ** 

Follows a passage of twelve lines®® which de- 
scribes GilgameS’’s activity in Erech with this 
pukku and mikké, with this ‘drum’ and ‘dram- 
stick.’ Despite the fact that the text is in perfect 
condition, it is still impossible to penetrate its 
meaning. It is not improbable, however, that it 
describes in some detail the overbearing and 
tyrannical acts which, according to the first tablet 
of the Epic of Gilgame’, brought woe to the in- 
habitants of Erech, and which, again according to 
the Babylonian epic only, led to the creation of 
Enkidu. When the story becomes intelligible once 
again, it continues with the statement that ‘be- 
cause of the outcry of the young maidens,’ *°° the 
pukku and mikki fell into the nether world. 
GilgameS put in his hand as well as his foot to 
retrieve them, but was unable to reach them. And 
so he seats himself at the gate of the nether world 
and laments: . 

O my pukku, O my mikka, 

My pukku whose lustiness was irresistible, 

My mikki whose pulsations could not be drowned out, 

In those days when verily my pukku was with me in 

the house of the carpenter, 


(When) verily the wife of the carpenter was with me 
like the mother who gave birth to me, 


°° Cf. SM, note 45. 

*? Cf. U 9364, line 22. The pronoun e-ne at the be- 
ginning of the line is ambiguous since it may be trans- 
lated either ‘he’ (GilgameS) or ‘she’ (Inanna, as I 
assumed in SM 34). 

°§ So Landsberger apud Ranozsek, ZDMG 88.210; it 
was Goetze who informed me of this reference. 

*° TU 9364, lines 24-35. 

100 Cf, ibid. 36; the maidens probably cried out against 
Gilgame%’s oppressive acts involving the use of the pukku 
and mikki. 





(When) verily the daughter of the carpenter was 
with me like my younger sister, 

My pukku, who will bring it up from the nether world, 

My mikki, who will bring it up from the ‘ face’ of the 

nether world? 7° 


His servant Enkidu,’ his constant follower 
and companion, thereupon volunteers to descend 
to the nether world and bring them up for him, 
saying: 


O my master, why dost thou ery, why is thy heart 
sick? 

Thy pukku, lo, I will now bring it up from the nether 
world, 

Thy mikku, I will bring it up from the ‘face’ of the 
nether world.*”* 


101 Of, ibid, 42-49; for the transliteration, cf. Gadd, 
RA 30.133, and note the following: The complex DI. 
(is it perhaps an error for KI?) E. NE. DI. DI may 
be related in meaning to KI.E.NE.DI and E.NE.DI 
with the reading eSemen, and the meanings melultu 
and kippi; cf. AS 12.87f. The translation ‘ whose 
pulsations’ assumes that DI.E.NE.DI.DI is parallel 
with la-la-bi of the preceding line, and that the pos- 
sessive -bi has been erroneously omitted by the scribe 
(for similar slips on the part of the scribe of U 9364, 
cf. notes 103, 105). My rendering of ll. 45-7 is obviously 
far from satisfactory; it represents an attempt to give 
the reader an inkling of their contents; the mythological 
implications and significance of these lines escape us 
completely. For the u,-ba of line 45, the corresponding 
Semitic line (ZG pl. 54.308) has @ma for the expected 
ina timisu. In the relative verbal form nu-uS-ma-da- 
-g4l-la (ll. 45-7) the particle nu-u8 corresponds to the 
Accadian li (cf. EG pl. 54.308); the initial nu- of this 
particle is not the negative nu- (note the known equa- 
tion nu-uS = Ifiman). The Semitic equivalent of 
nu-us-ma-da-gAl-la (Z@ pl. 54.308) is probably to be 
restored as li e-8t-u ‘ verily I had,’ rather than 1@ e-zib, 
as is usually assumed. In line 46, if the translation 
‘like the mother, my begetter’ is correct for ama-ugu- 
-ma-gim, the possessive pronoun should have read -mu, 
rather than -ma. In line 47, the translation assumes 
that the postposition -gim should have followed nin- 
-ban-da-mu, since the complex seems to parallel the 
ama-ugu-ma-gim of the preceding line; for the read- 
ing nin of the sign SAL.KU, cf. AS 12.96. The verbal 
forms in lines 48-9 are to be read im-ta-e,,-dé not 
im-ta-gi-de. In line 49, the signs IGI.KUR are per- 
haps to be read igi-kur, rather than hinar, cf. SL 
298.117 and RA 34. 127. 

102 Cf. note 49. 

108 Cf. U 9364, lines 50-2; for the transliteration, cf. 
Gadd, RA 30.132, and note the following: The signs 
-ERIN-ERIN (line 51) are to be read -Se,-Se,. The 
corresponding Semitic wma for the u,-da of line 52 
(ZG pl. 55.5) is written as U,; in EG@ pl. 54. 308, on 
the other hand, the tima which corresponds rather unex- 
pectedly to the Sumerian u,-ba (ef. preceding note), 
is written as U,-ma; if there is any significance to this 
orthographic variation, I am unable to penetrate it. 
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Hearing his servant’s generous offer, Gilgame’ 
warns him of a number of the nether world tabus 
which he is to guard against; the passage reads: 


GilgameS says to Enkidu: ?° 


‘If now thou wilt descend to the nether world, 
A word I speak to thee, take my word, 
Instruction I offer thee, take my instruction. 
Do not put on clean clothes, 
Lest like an enemy they will mark thee; 
Do not anoint thyself with the good oil of the béru- 
vessel, 
Lest at its smell they will crowd about thee. 
Do not throw the throw-stick in the nether world, 
Lest they who were struck by the throw-stick will 
surround thee; 
Do not carry a staff in thy hand, 
Lest the shades will flutter all about thee. 


Do not put sandals on thy feet, 

In the nether world make no cry; 
Kiss not thy beloved wife, 

Strike not thy hated wife, 

Kiss not thy beloved son, 

Strike not thy hated son, 

Lest the outery of Kur will seize thee; 
(The outcry) to her who is lying, to her who is lying, 
To the mother of Ninazu who is lying, 
Whose holy body no garment covers, 
Whose holy breast no cloth wraps.?** 


The verbal form in lines 52-3, reads hu-mu-ra-ab-e,,-dé, 
not hu-mu-ra-ab-gi-dé; moreover, as is proved by the 
duplicates CBS 10400, and 15150, hu-, the third person 
precative particle, is a scribal error for ga-, the first 
person precative particle. 

204 The Sumerian for this line reads: dgilgames-e 
en-ki-du,-ra gi mu-na-dé-e. This line is omitted in 
U 9364, but already in AS 10.16, basing myself on the 
sense demanded by the context, I suggested its insertion 
between lines 53-4, in spite of its omission by the scribe 
of U 9364. The correctness of this suggestion, so critical 
to the understanding of the text of our Sumerian poem 
as well as of that of the Semitic ‘ twelfth’ tablet (cf. 
p. 22), is now gratifyingly verified by the duplicates 
CBS 10400, 15150, and UM 29-13-438. 

70° For the Sumerian of all but the last two lines of 
GilgameS’s instructions to Enkidu, ef. U 9364, lines 54— 
end. The Sumerian of the last two lines in our passage 
is taken from UM 29-16-58, lines 15-16 which read: 
hur-kug-ga-na tig nu-um-dul gaba-kug-ga-na qada 
nu-um-buir. For the transliteration of U 9364, lines 
54-6, cf. Kramer, BASOR 79. 25, note 25, where a mean- 
ing such as ‘direction’ is proved for the Sumerian 
nari(g) and its Semitic equivalent aésirtu; our trans- 
lation ‘instruction’ may perhaps come closer to the 
actual meaning (‘ advice’ in SM 35 is to be modified 
accordingly). 

For the transliteration of U 9364, lines 57-end, ef. 
Gadd, RA 30. 133, and Kramer, AS 10.14; note now the 
following: The signs IGI.RA (U 9364, line 58) are, 
to judge from the duplicates CBS 19950, UM 29-16-58, 


But Enkidu heeds not the instructions of his 
master and commits all those very acts against 
which GilgameS has warned him. And so he is 
seized by Kur and is unable to reascend to the 
earth. Thereupon GilgameS proceeds to Nippur 
and weeps before Enlil: 


O father Enlil, my pukku fell into the nether world, 

My mikka fell into the ‘face’ of the nether world; 

I sent Enkidu to bring them up, Kur has seized him. 

Namtar has not seized him, Asig has not seized him, 
Kur has seized him. 

Nergal’s ambusher, who spares no one, has not seized 
him, Kur has seized him. 


a miscopy for IGI.DUB, i.e. the sign which has the 
readings izkim and agrig. The verb of this line is 
probably to be restored to read na-an-é-e8, since the 
duplicate UM 29-16-463 reads na-an-ni-a(!)-é-e3. The 
translation ‘ Lest like an enemy they will mark thee’ 
(ef. SM 35 which is to be modified accordingly) is far 
from certain; the word ‘mark’ (note that its Semitic 
equivalent in E@ pl. 55. 15 may perhaps be best restored 
as t-a-ad-du-ka) attempts to translate the compound 
verb izkim-é; note, too, that the subject of this verb 
and that of line 60, which seems to be ‘ the denizens of 
the nether world,’ is missing; ef. AS 10.18. In line 65, 
the last two signs in the verb seem to read (with Gadd) 
-si-ga; the correct form -si-gi is now to be found in 
UM 29-16-463. 

The translation ‘outery of Kur’ (note my previous 
translations ‘ the wail of the nether world’ in AS 10. 15, 
and ‘the [‘ thy,’ is a misprint] cry of the nether world ’ 
in SM 35) renders the Sumerian I.AN.U,-kur-ra, and 
its Semitic equivalent tazimti irsitim; cf. Gadd, RA 30. 
134, 139. The same ideogram I.AN.U, is used in the 
phrase rendered on p. 19 as ‘the outery of the young 
maidens,’ a plaint resulting no doubt, from the oppres- 
sive acts of Gilgame’. In case of ‘the outcry of Kur,’ 
it seems likely that Kur’s complaint resulted from 
Enkidu’s riding roughshod over the tabus of the nether 
world. Moreover if the translation ‘to’ for the -ra of 
the following two lines, is correct, Kur registers his 
complaint with the mother of Ninazu (Ninlil, according 
to SM 43 ff.) who was lying stark naked in the nether 
world. (Note, however, that in SM 35, I translated this 
-ra by ‘for’ under the [what seems to me now not so 
likely] assumption, that Kur’s outcry which seized 
Enkidu was due, not to Enkidu’s insolent behaviour, but 
to some distressing incident involving the mother of 
Ninazu). In ‘the outery of Kur,’ it is to be noted, the 
Sumerian word kur has been rendered by Kur (i.e. an 
animate being) rather than ‘nether world.’ Note, too, 
that in Gilgame’’s description before Enlil and Enki, 
of just what it was that happened to Enkidu (cf. note 
106), he states that it was kur (seemingly for the fuller 
I.AN.U,-kur-ra) who had seized him, and here the 
word kur is used in parallelism with the demons 
Namtar, Asig, and Nergal’s ambusher; here, too, there- 
fore, kur seems to stand for a living creature. 
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In battle, the place of manliness, he has not fallen, 
Kur has seized him.*®* 


But Enlil refuses to stand by Gilgame3, who 
then proceeds to Eridu and repeats his plea before 
Enki.'** The latter orders Utu to open a hole in 
the nether world and to allow the shade of Enkidu 
to ascend to the earth.*°* Utu does as bidden, and 
the shade of Enkidu appears before Gilgameé. 
Master and servant embrace, and Gilgame’ ques- 
tions Enkidu about what he saw in the nether 
world.’ The first seven questions concern the 
treatment in the nether world of those who were 


20° The corresponding Sumerian lines read as follows: 
a-a-den-lil gi8ellag-mu kur-8é mu-da-an-3ub 
si8E.KID-ma-mu igi-kur-3é mu-da-an-3ub 
en-ki-du,y,e,-dé i-gi, kur-ri im-ma-an-dib 
nam-tar nu-un-dib 4-sig nu-un-dib kur-ri im-ma- 
-an-dib 
nam-nitah-a-ke, mé-a nu-Sub kur-ri im-ma-an-dib 
dudug-dné-ri,gal sag-Su-du,du, nu-un-dib kur- 
-ri im-ma-an-dib 

Cf. BE XXXI 35 and JAOS 60. 247; the former begins 
with the last three lines of GilgameS’s address to Enlil, 
but practically the entire passage can be restored with 
the help of lines 5-10 which contains Gilgame§’s identical 
plea before Enki, after Enlil’s refusal to help him. In 
the first line of the passage, note the writing E.KID 
for the word rendered by mikki (cf. also BE XXXI 
55.17 = U 9364, line 23) as a variant for E.AG; 
if AG has the reading kid here, the Sumerian word 
may perhaps be ekid(i)m. For the translation of kur 
in lines 3-5 of the passage by Kur, rather than ‘ nether 
world,’ cf. note 105; note also the renderings ‘ Asig’ 
(to conform more with the Sumerian word), and Nergal’s 
ambusher (instead of Nergal, the ambusher) ; the trans- 
lation in SM 35 is to be modified accordingly. For the 
corresponding Semitic passage, cf. EG pl. 56. 56-60; the 
sign TAR in the verb im-TAR-an-ni-ma (lines 56-7), 
as Gadd has pointed out (RA 30.139f.) is to be read 
qut, not has; in line 58, the verb to be restored is 
probably aspur; lines 60-61 are inverted in the Sumerian 
equivalent as given in BE 35. 

*°7 Cf. BE XXXI 35. 4 and especially JAOS 60. 246. 

108 Cf, BE XXXI 35.13 which is to be read: ur-sag- 
-Sul-dutu dumu-dnin-gal-e-tu-da gi[mu-na-d]é-e, ‘He 
(Enki, ef. preceding line) says to the mighty hero Utu, 
the son born of Ningal.’ Note that in the corresponding 
Semitic line (2G@ pl. 57.77) the god addressed by Enki 
is assumed to be Nergal; his name is broken away in 
that line and line 78, but, in line 82, where he is again 
mentioned, the traces, if correctly copied, do point to the 
restoration Nergal (written UGUR). As is now evident 
to the reader, however, the Semitic version follows the 
Sumerian so closely, that the restoration of the broken 
sign as U, (i. e. Utu) must be considered as a possibility. 

10° Cf. e.g. the last line of BE XXXI 35: 1li-dumu- 
-nim igi bfi-du,am igi bf-du,-Am a-na-gim an-ag 
‘Him who has six sons, hast thou seen?’ ‘I have seen.’ 
‘How is he treated?’ Enkidu’s answer follows. 


fathers of from one to seven sons respectively.” 


As is obvious from Enkidu’s answers, the treat- 
ment improves as the number of sons increases, 
until the father of seven sons is likened to a com- 
panion of the gods. The remaining text of our 
poem is poorly preserved, but we still have parts 
of the Gilgame3-Enkidu colloquy concerning the 
treatment in the nether world of the palace servant, 
of the birth-giving woman, of him who falls in 
battle, of him whose shade has no one to care for 
it, and of him whose body lies unburied in the 
plain.™* 

So much for our Sumerian poem Gilgame§, 
Enkidu, and the Nether World. Let us now turn 
to the ‘twelfth’ tablet of the Epic of Gilgame3, 
whose close relationship to the Sumerian composi- 
tion was first recognized by Gadd when he pub- 
lished the Ur tablet U 9364. The text of this 
‘twelfth’ tablet has been known now for more 
than half a century, but much of its contents has 
remained unintelligible to this day in spite of the 
efforts of a long list of distinguished Assyriologists 
at their interpretation."** The difficulties involved 
and their solution may now be outlined as follows: 
The first 11 lines of the tablet (numbered in EG 
XII as lines 1-13) are almost entirely broken 
away in the text; these can now be practically 
completely restored from our Sumerian poem.'* 


0 Cf. BE XXXI 35, 27-end and HAV 11. 1-10. 

11 Cf, HAV 11.11l-end; note that Radau erroneously 
numbered the obverse and reverse consecutively; actually 
there is a break of about 20 lines between them. 

™2 Cf. e.g. Jensen’s efforts in KB VI 521 ff.; Gress- 
mann, in Gressmann-Ungnad, Das Gilgamesch Epos 
225 ff.; Thompson, EG 8; Schott, ZA 42.142; and now 
Bohl, Het Gilgamesj-Epos 98-9, 162—end. 

4148 The restoration runs approximately as follows: 

. tima pukku ina bit naggari la ésd 

. assat naggari kima ummu alittiia li é3a 

. mdrat naggari kima ahdtiia sihirti la é3a 

. tma pukku ultu irsitim mannu uéelli 

. mikké ultu irsitim mannu uéelli 

[denkidu ana sasuma izakkara ana dgilgameé 

bélisu] 

. béli mind tabakki mind ilmun libbuka 

. tima pukku ultu irsitim anéku uselli 

. mikké ultu irsitim anéku uéelli 

. 4gilgames ana sasuma izakkara ana ‘4enkidu 
ardisu 

10. Summa ana irsitim turrad 

ll. ana aSirtiia li tasdud 


The corresponding Sumerian lines are U 9364, lines 
45-56 (the last two lines of the Sumerian text correspond 
to our line 11, ef. note 115); for details cf. notes 101, 
103, 104. That the first line of Tablet XII (cf. the colo- 
phon of Tablet XI, ZG@ pl. 54. 308) corresponds to U 9364, 
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Lines 12-29 (EG XII 14-31) which contain the 
admonition against breaking the tabus of the 
nether world, were erroneously conceived by all 
the translators as addressed to Gilgame3 (by some 
unknown deity or person); our Sumerian poem 
shows they contain the instructions of GilgameS 
to Enkidu.’** The subject of lines 30-48 (FG XII 
32-49) which describes the insolent performance 
of all the tabued acts, was taken by all the scholars 
to be GilgameS; the Sumerian poem shows that it 
was Enkidu."** The nature of Gilgame’’s pleas to 








is now quite certain; since we now have the complete 
text of the Sumerian poem preceding this line, Gadd’s 
objections and suggestions (RA 30. 142) no longer hold. 
For the restoration of the verb in lines 1-3 as és@, rather 
than ézib, cf. note 101; as is there pointed out the 
meaning for these three lines is very obscure; as for the 
restored forms pukku and mikké (lines 1, 4, 5, 7, 8) 
note that the scribe of Tablet XII seems to use them 
without regard to case endings. 

Note carefully that the first three lines of Tablet XII 
are completely destroyed from its extant text; it is with 
our line 4 (its Sumerian counterpart is U 9364, line 52) 
with which the extant text of Tablet XII begins. For, 
as Gadd has already pointed out (RA 30.140f.), 
Thompson incorrectly identified the first line of RM 964 
which actually corresponds to line 4 of our restored pas- 
sage, with the colophon of Tablet XI. The lines num- 
bered 1-8 by Thompson (ZG XII 68, ef. ibid. pl. 55) are 
really lines 4-11 of the tablet (for the restoration of the 
verb in line 11, cf. note 115). Moreover the lines num- 
bered by Thompson as 10-13 are identical with his lines 
5-9 (this, too, has already been recognized and noted by 
Gadd in RA 30. 140f.), and are therefore to be omitted 
altogether. 

The line denkidu ana sasuma izakkara ana dgilgames 
bélisu, which I have placed in brackets between lines 5 
and 6, is omitted by the scribe of RM 964 where it 
should have appeared between line 2 and 3. Note that 
this line is found in the corresponding Sumerian passage 
(U 9364, line 50); the scribe of RM 964 may, therefore, 
have used a Sumerian version which omitted the line, 
just as, for example, the crucial sentence dgilgames-e 
en-ki-du,-ra gi mu-na-dé-e, which corresponds to line 
9 of our restored passage (RM 964, line 6 = HG XII 6; 
also K 2774, line 2 = HG XII 11) is omitted in U 9364, 
but has now been found in three of its duplicates; cf. 
note 104. 

*The Sumerian lines corresponding to lines 12-27 
(E@ XII 14-29) are U9364, lines 57-73; for the 
Sumerian lines corresponding to lines 28-9 (EG XII 
30-1), ef. note 105, and note that the text of line 29 
presupposes a Sumerian variant not yet extant. Cf. the 
same note for an attempt to get at the meaning of lines 
26-29 (HG XII 28-31). 

“46 The Sumerian counterpart for line 30 (ZG XII 32) 
reads: en-[ki-du,-e] inim-lugal-la-na-8é nu-um-BU 
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Enlil, Sin, and Ea for the return of Enkidu, as 
described in lines 54-59, 61-66, 68-73 (EG XII 
56-61, 63-68, 70-75) could not possibly have been 
clearly understood without the new data furnished 
by the first part of our Sumerian poem, which the 
‘twelfth’ tablet omits altogether.** Finally, the 
question-answer colloquy between Gilgame’ and 
the shade of Enkidu, which is very fragmentary 
in the ‘twelfth’ tablet, can now be restored to a 
considerable extent by the last part of the Sumerian 
composition. 

In conclusion, a comparison of the text of the 
‘twelfth’ tablet of the Epic of Gilgame’ with that 
of our Sumerian poem Gilgame3’, Enkidu, and the 
Nether World, proves beyond all doubt what has 
long been suspected, that is, that the ‘twelfth’ 
tablet is an inorganic appendage attached to the 
Babylonian epic whose first eleven tablets consti- 
tute a reasonably well-integrated poetic unit. For 
the first line of the ‘twelfth’ tablet corresponds, 
not to the first line of our Sumerian poem, but to 
line 126, a line in the very middle of Gilgames’s 
wail over his lost pukku and mikki.* In short, 
for some unknown reason, and with complete 
disregard for the sense and continuity of the Epic 
of Gilgames’, the Babylonian scribes attached an 
almost verbatim translation of the latter half of 
the Sumerian poem Gilgame’, Enkidu, and the 
Nether World, as a twelfth tablet, to the eleven 
tablets which actually constitute the Sumerian 
composition.**® 


‘ Enkidu heeded not the word of his lord’ (CBS 19950, 
UM 29-15-993) ; the Semitic line is therefore to be re- 
stored to read: ana asirti bélisu ul i8dud ‘he heeded 
not the instructions of his lord’ (note this idiomatic 
intransitive use of Sadddu instead of the transitive 
amdta ana libbi Sadddu). It is this line which enables 
us to restore line 11 (HG XII 13) as ana aiirtijia la 
tasdud, although the extant corresponding Sumerian has 
a variant reading (with a similar meaning, however) 
consisting of two lines; cf. note 105, and particularly its 
reference to BASOR 79. 25, note 25. 

116 For details cf. note 106. According to our extant 
Sumerian texts, GilgameS makes his plea only before 
Enlil and Enki, not, as in the Semitic version, before 
Sin, too. Once again it seems that our Semitic scribe 
used a slightly varying Sumerian text; cf. notes 114, 115. 

117 Cf. note 113. 

118 The text of the ‘twelfth’ tablet, a slavish copy of 
the Sumerian original, presents an interesting contrast 
to the first eleven tablets, whose Sumerian sources can 
scarcely be recognized, so thoroughly have they been 
modified and recast by their Babylonian borrowers. 











In THE JAOS for December, 1941 (61. 215-21), 
Professor H. H. Dubs has advanced a very plausi- 
ble theory for the identification of that puzzling 
figure of Chinese philosophy, Lao Tzi. This theory 
hinges upon the following facts or assumptions: 
(1) the Shih chi’s biography of Lao Tzu mentions 
Lao Tzt’s son, whose personal name was Tsung 
<%, as having been enfeoffed at a place called Tuan- 
kan BE-F; (2) elsewhere in the Shih chi, under 
the year 273 B.c., there is reference to a certain 
Viscount of Tuan-kan; (3) in the parallel passage 
in the Chan-kuo ts‘e, from which this Shih cht 
passage is drawn, the same individual is referred 
to as Tuan-kan Ch‘ung #; (4) the orthographic 
and phonetic differences between Tsung and Ch‘ung 
are of no significance, and Lao Tzi’s son, Tsung, 
is therefore to be identified with the Chan-kuo 
ts‘e’s Tuan-kan Ch‘ung and the Shth chi’s Viscount 
of Tuan-kan; (5) hence Lao Tziti himself may be 
dated around the year 300 B.C., or perhaps some- 
what earlier, rather than in the sixth century B. c., 
as traditionally supposed. 

In the JAOS of March, 1942 (62. 8-13), I ven- 
tured to raise certain objections to this theory, 
not because I am in any way an adherent of the 
traditional sixth-century dating, but because cer- 
tain steps in Professor Dubs’ new identification 
seemed to me to require further clarification. In 
the JAOS of December, 1942 (62. 300-04), Pro- 
fessor Dubs has done me the honor of replying to 
these objections in a manner which for the most 
part succeeds in disposing of them quite satis- 
factorily. I have no desire to prolong needlessly 
a friendly discussion which has already lasted for 
more than two years; but before lapsing into per- 
manent silence, I should like to make two final 
comments. 

(1) After reading Professor Dubs’ rebuttal, 
I am glad to accept the identification of Lao Tzii’s 
son, T'sung, with the Tuan-kan Ch‘ung of 273 B. c., 
as an excellent probability, even though, in the 
nature of things, it can never be absolutely proved. 
But I regret a seeming tendency in Professor Dubs’ 
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second article to hold Ssii-ma Ch‘ien as purposely 
responsible for the confusion that has crept into 
Lao Tzii’s genealogy. The traditional sixth-century 
dating of Lao Tzi, it will be remembered, springs 
from the legend (recorded both in the Shih chi’s 
biography of Lao Tzii and in that of Confucius) 
which states that when Confucius once made a visit 
to the capital of Chou, he there had an interview 
with Lao Tzi. 

In his earlier article, Professor Dubs suggests 
that this legend may have originated through a 
mistaken interpretation on Ssti-ma Ch‘ien’s part 
of certain traditions current in his own time. He 
carefully avoids the suggestion, however, that Ssi- 
ma Ch‘ien, in interpreting these traditions as he 
did, was guilty in any way of deliberately foisting 
upon the public a story he himself knew to be 
untrue. ‘The Chinese historian,’ writes Professor 
Dubs (JAOS 61. 221, n. 45), ‘was fundamentally 
honest; he embellished his sources, but did not 
invent facts.’ 

Yet in his later article Professor Dubs seems to 
imply that Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, for ideological reasons 
of his own, may have been guilty of perpetrating 
a purposeful falsification. Thus Professor Dubs 
writes (JAOS 62. 300-01): ‘... in the time of 
the Chinese historian such an identification [of 
Lao Tzti with the person interviewed by Confucius 
at the Chou court] was needed and was very useful 
to Taoists* such as he.’ But surely Professor Dubs 
is aware that Ssti-ma Ch‘ien was not a Taoist but 
a Confucian; the only ‘Chinese historian’ of the 
time to whom such a charge would apply would be 
Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s father, Ssti-ma Tan. 

Later, in answering my objection as to why, if 
Tuan-kan really became the surname of Lao Tzii’s 
descendants, Ssii-ma Ch‘ien (in his biography of 
Lao Tzii) did not say as much, Professor Dubs 
writes (tbid., p. 302): ‘Concerning the surname 


*Here and below, when quoting Professor Dubs, I 
normalize his system of romanization (in this ease 
‘Daoists’) into the normal Wade-Giles system. On this 
subject see the Additional Note at the end of this article. 
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of the Lao-tzii’s descendants, there is quite suffi- 
cient reason that Ssii-ma Ch‘ien should not have 
desired to mention it — the historian knew that 
Tuan-kan Ch‘ung (or Tsung) had lived in the 
third century, and, in his Shih chi, he suppressed 
the information necessary to identify this person 
with the son of the Lao-tzii.’ 

Still later, when explaining why Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, 
in his Lao Tzii biography, fails to make the identi- 
fication between Lao Tzii’s son, Tsung, and the 
Viscount of Tuan-kan mentioned by him elsewhere, 
Professor Dubs writes (ibid., p. 303): ‘Ssii-ma 
Ch‘ien did not identify these two and moreover 
did not wish his own story [of the meeting between 
Lao Tzii and Confucius] spoiled by this identifi- 
cation, so failed to mention the Viscount’s given 
name, and failed to state the lord of Tuan-kan’s 
surname or noble rank, with the result that the 
true facts have remained obscured.’ 

In these passages Professor Dubs would seem to 
be accusing Ssii-ma Ch‘ien of deliberate falsifica- 
tion or suppression of certain facts, done in order 
to give currency to the legend of the Lao Tzi- 
Confucius interview. I hope I am not misrepre- 
senting Professor Dubs on this point. Certainly I, 
for one, cannot believe that so honest and pains- 
taking an historian as Ssti-ma Ch‘ien could have 
engaged in falsification of this kind. If he fails to 
make a clearcut identification of Lao Tzii’s son 
with the Viscount of Tuan-kan, it is simply because 
he must have been uncertain in his own mind as 
to whether such an identification was really justi- 
fied. Probably his uncertainty was increased by 
his knowledge of the Confucius-Lao Tzti legend— 
a legend, I have no doubt, which had already be- 
come orally current in Taoist circles by Ssti-ma 
Ch‘ien’s time, even if we accept Professor Dubs’ 
thesis that Ssii-ma Ch‘ien was the first to commit 
it to writing. Deliberate falsifications, to be sure, 
do occur in some portions of the Shih chi, but they 
can then be generally attributed to interpolations 
in the text.? 

(2) The second point I should like to raise is 
the question of the uniqueness of Professor Dubs’ 
theory. Professor Dubs himself writes (JAOS 61. 
221, n. 45): ‘Chinese authorities seem, so far as 
I can discover, not to have identified Lao-tzii’s son 
with the Tuan-kan Ch‘ung in the Chan-kuo ts‘e, 





* Such is the case in the Shih chi’s biography of Li 
Pu-wei. See Bodde, Statesman, Patriot, and General in 
Ancient China (New Haven, 1940), pp. 13-8. 


because Ssii-ma Ch‘ien dated Lao-tzii two and a 
half centuries earlier than the Chan-kuo ts‘e’s 
personage.’ This claim, unfortunately, cannot be 
sustained in view of the fact that precisely the 
same identification seems already to have been 
suggested by at least three prominent Chinese 
scholars : 

(a) Yao Fan @k@ (1702-71), in his Yiian- 
ch‘un-t‘ang pi-chi #R9B HAF, states quite cate- 
gorically concerning the personal names of Lao 
Tzii’s son, Tsung, and the Viscount of Tuan-kan, 
Ch‘ung: ‘Ch‘ung is equivalent to Tsung.’ 

(b) Kao Heng #§® (born 1899), in his Shih- 
chi Lao-tzii-chuan chien-cheng S$ #e3¢F-(9 SSM, 
likewise states: ‘Tsung and Ch‘ung anciently had 
the same pronounciation and were used inter- 
changeably.? He then proves his contention by 
citing a passage in the Book of History in which 
the word ch‘ung occurs, and then pointing to a 
quotation of the identical passage in the History 
of the Former Han Dynasty, in which this ch‘ung 
is replaced by tsung. From this he accepts the 
thesis that Lao Tzii’s son, Tsung, must have been 
none other than Tuan-kan Ch‘ung, otherwise known 
as the Viscount of Tuan-kan. 

(c) Lo Ken-tse #4R##, in his ‘Again a Dis- 
cussion on Problems Regarding Lao Tzii and the 
Book, Lao-tzii’ (article in Chinese), in the Ku 
Shih Pien (Symposium on Ancient Chinese His- 
tory), vol. 6, Shanghai, 1938, p. 648, cites the 
above two scholars, and then (pp. 648-50) accepts 
the theory for himself with further elaborations. 
Thus the Shih chi’s biography of Lao Tzii at one 
place makes reference to a certain ‘historian Tan 
of the House of Chou’ fjAC3EG, and then re- 
marks: ‘Some say that this Tan was the same as 
Lao Tzii, and others say that he was not.’ From 
other references in the Shih chi, we know that in 
the year 374 B.c. this same historian Tan was 
received in audience by Duke Hsien of Ch‘in. 
Although he is thus separated by more than a cen- 
tury from the Tuan-kan Ch‘ung of 273 B. c., Pro- 
fessor Lo accepts Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s extremely hesi- 
tant identification of him with Lao Tzi, and at 
the same time combines it with the theory that 
Lao Tzii’s son, Tsung, is to be equated with Tuan- 
kan Ch‘ung.* This he does by suggesting that the 


*In an earlier article, ‘Problems Regarding Lao Tzii 
and the Book, Lao-tzii,’ Ku Shih Pien, vol. 4, Peipiag, 
1933, pp. 449-62, Professor Lo had already accepted the 
identification of Lao Tzii with the historian Tan, which 
had been proposed by earlier scholars. 
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historian Tan (i.e., Lao Tzii, according to his 
theory) may have been about thirty when he had 
his interview with Duke Hsien of Ch‘in in 374, 
and that, if he were fifty or sixty when his son 
Tsung was born, the latter could still be alive, 
though in his seventies, when referred to in the 
Shih chi under the year 273. Such a chronological 
combination, though not impossible, admittedly 
becomes somewhat improbable in view of the long 
time span between the two dates. 

At any rate it will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks that Professor Dubs’ identification of Lao 
Tzi is not unique with himself. Once this has 
been admitted, however, we may quickly add that 
this in no measure detracts from his merit in 
having formulated such an identification, since he 
did so quite independently of the Chinese scholars 
mentioned above ; indeed, it places him in excellent 
scholarly company, and thus strengthens the con- 
viction that his theory may be correct. The whole 
affair, however, furnishes yet another striking illus- 
tration of the need for greater attention on the 
part of western scholars to the results of native 
Chinese scholarship, especially in such fields as 
textual criticism or historical attribution, if they 
are to avoid for themselves occasional needless 
duplication of effort.‘ 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


In his reply to my earlier article, Professor Dubs 
(n. 20 in JAOS 62. 303-4) strongly defends his 
new system of Chinese romanization (adapted by 
him from the Gardner system, which itself is a 
modification of Wade-Giles), and suggests that 
proponents of Wade-Giles are perhaps desirous 
of maintaining ‘an esoteric and undemocratic 
superiority by obfuscating non-initiates.’ 

I myself would be the first to admit that Wade- 
Giles is faulty in a number of respects. My reason 
for defending it, however, is that, even granting 
the phonetic superiority of the Gardner-Dubs sys- 
tem in some (certainly not all) respects, I doubt 
very much whether this would compensate for the 
great confusion that would result from the intro- 
duction of such a new system in place of one which 
over the years has gained a very large measure of 
general acceptance. The advantage possessed by 


“I, too, am fully ready to admit that I should have 
made myself acquainted with the contents of Lo Ken- 
tse’s monograph before raising the objections I did to 
Professor Dubs in my article preceding this. 









Wade-Giles is much greater than merely, as Pro- 
fessor Dubs suggests, its use in ‘ the most expensive 
(not the best) Chinese-English dictionary.’ Since 
Giles published his dictionary, Wade-Giles has 
spread into numerous other dictionaries as well, 
besides a very large body of general literature. 
Even the Chinese, in fact, have in recent years 
made increasingly wide use of Wade-Giles for 
scholarly purposes—for example, in the long series 
of indices published by the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. 

The net result of the adoption of a new system 
at this time, therefore, would be to force everyone 
concerned with China to learn not one, but two, 
systems of transcription; people writing about 
China would be compelled always to designate 
carefully which system they favored ; and constant 
confusion would arise in the mind of the general 
reader when referring back and forth from one 
book to another, in which one or the other system 
might appear. I might add at this point (and I 
trust no military secret is revealed in so doing) 
that since Pearl Harbor various United States 
government agencies, war and otherwise, as well 
as the Departments of War and of the Navy, have 
all decided to follow Wade-Giles in future. In 
England, too, the government has made a similar 
decision. 

Professor Dubs accuses Wade-Giles of being 
‘both unphonetic and seriously misleading to the 
uninitiated,’ and adds that ‘any transcription con- 
taining such syllables as shih and tzi cannot be 
phonetic. These Chinese sounds do not exist in 
English, hence they should be written in a plainly 
un-English manner.’ It is difficult to see how 
shih and tzii are in any way less ‘un-English’ 
than their Gardner-Dubs counterparts, shzh and 
dz; they do, however, at least have the merit of 
looking a little less’ formidable to the general 
reader than do the latter, with their concentrated 
consonant clusters. 

Furthermore, in his eagerness to attack Wade- 
Giles, Professor Dubs accuses it of promoting 
certain mistakes for which it has never been 
actually responsible. ‘The Wade romanization,’ 
he writes, ‘has to its discredit the present gross 
mispronounciation, current among both initiates 
and uninitiates, of such words as Peking (more 
correctly, Bei-jing).’? This is a curious slip, for 
surely Professor Dubs is aware that the spelling 
Peking, like that of Nanking, Hankow, Sian, and 
many other large Chinese cities, is not a Wade 
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romanization at all, but goes back to an earlier 
usage, still perpetuated for Chinese place names 
by the Chinese Postoffice. Even in the case of such 
unphonetic transcriptions, however, they have by 
now become such old friends that it would seem 
absurd pedantry to try to change them at this late 
date. Let us by all means keep them when re- 
ferring to names of provinces and of the larger 
cities. For lesser known places Wade-Giles (or, if 


the unconvinced reader still insists, even Gardner- 
Dubs) will be preferable. Certainly it would not 
increase the American public’s scanty knowledge 
of Chinese geography, or help it to celebrate the 
event with a befitting enthusiasm (unrestrained 
by any seeds of uncertainty), were it to wake up 
one fine morning and see in the morning news- 
papers the banner headline: ‘Bei-jing Falls to 
Chinese Arms’! 











Stipulations, phrases and ceremonies in the 
marriage-procedure are so manifold and yet often 
lead such a tenacious life all down the course of 
history that one may hit upon similar features 
with peoples far apart in space and time. Such 
traits may have come into being quite indepen- 
dently; similar conditions will often call for the 
same solution. On the other hand, if such traits 
are common to two peoples related in language 
and culture, one would rather conclude that the 
origin of this custom is one and the same. This 
may be the case for the distinction made between 
“promised ” for marriage and “bound ” to marry, 
a distinction recorded in the Hittite laws and in 
the Icelandic family saga. 

When Gunnlaug (Gunnlaugssaga ormstungu, 
ch. VII) asks for the hand of Helga, the daughter 
of Thorstein, the father of Gunnlaug, accompanied 
by eleven men, rides to the home of Thorstein to 
talk (tala) with him. “ My son Gunnlaug told me 
that he asked for the hand of your daughter Helga. 
I should like to know how the case’ is to end. 
You know his family and our wealth. For my part, 
he shall lack neither landed property nor a chief- 
tainship, if that will help in the decision.” Thor- 
stein replies, that the only objection to his son 
Gunnlaug was his indecision: “if he were like you 
in character, I would not delay this matter.” Where- 
upon Illugi, the father of Gunnlaug, retorted: 
“This will lead to the end of our friendship, if you 
refuse us this suitable match (jafnredi).” Then 
Thorstein said: “On account of your word and 
of our friendship, Helga shall be promised to 
Gunnlaug but not ‘ bound’ to him (be his heitkona, 
but not his festarkona), and wait three winters. 
And Gunnlaug is to go abroad and educate 
(skapa) himself in the ways and manners of good 
men. And I shall be free of all agreement(s) 
(mal) if he does not return in time or I am not 


*mdl ‘speech, conversation, case, cause, suit; espe- 
cially the discussion and negotiation of the marriage- 
contract’; compare German Vermdhlung, Gemahl ete. 
for the latter meaning. 
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pleased with his conduct and character (skap- 
lyndt).” 

This distinction has been discussed before; 
several interpretations have been given;* Krause 
is of the opinion that heitkona designates the girl 
who is held out as a prospect to the suitor;* 
Maurer‘ distinguishes between a strictly formal 
contract as the festarmdl, and a promise in a less 
solemn way, adds, however, that in cases like that 
of the Olafssaga Tryggvasonar (Flateyarb. I 372) 
or in the Sturlunga (VII 252) no difference be- 
tween a heitkona and a festarkona could be de- 
tected. So much is clear, the festarkona is bound 
to marry the bride-groom, whereas the hettkona 
is only promised to the suitor. The promise is 
given by the guardian of the maiden, a member of 
her kin, or in the case of a widow by the widow 
herself, to the father of the suitor (or wooer) and 
(or) to the suitor. This assertion is borne out by 
the testimony in the saga:° Béardi war heitit 
meyunni, Eg. 7, 15; konu peirar, er skjott var 
heitin pérsteinni, borst. Hv. 9, 5; 8S. konungr hét 
honum médur sinni ok konungdémi, Njala 115, 12; 
at honum (his son) er konu heitit, Band. 56, 31; 
heitir konunni ‘ promises the girl,’ Finnb. 53, 16.° 
The widow Sigridr Sigurdardéttir “on thinking 
it over, decided, and with her her friends, to 
promise herself to Pérolf, if that was agreeable to 
her father,” Eg. 9, 16. One sees, even a widow, 
who is much more independent than a maiden, 


?See Krause, W., Die Frau in der Sprache der alt- 
isliindischen Familiengeschichten, p. 205 note. 

*Ibid., p. 206: Der Unterschied diirfte vielleicht der 
sein, dass heitkona das Miidchen bezeichnet, das dem 
Werber zunichst nur in Aussicht gestellt wird. 

*Maurer, Vorlesungen iiber altnordische Rechtsge- 
schichte, 2, 517. 

* For the material see Krause, op. cit., p. 204 ff. and 
Maurer. 

*In the Heliand Maria is an idis andhéti; she is only 
gimahlit (promised): sea (Maria) én thegan habda 
Joseph gimahlit .. . that was diurlik wif, idis andhéti, 
Heliand 253 ff.—the im ér thea magd habda, thea idis 
anthetia . .. giboht im te briidin, 296 ff. See also Beo- 
wulf (2025): sto gehdtan wes ... gladum suna Frodan. 
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asks the advice of her friends and wants to make 
sure that her father consents; the advice of the 
kin, of the friends, “der Rat der Freunde,” is 
heard and sought after, when a girl is given away, 
or rather promised to be given away. So Torfi 
rightly complains about not being called to the 
promising of his sister (er hann var ekki at kvaddr 
um petta heitord, Hard. 88). Also the ‘ promised ’ 
may be dissatisfied, if her promising (heitord) is 
performed by her brother, without her being asked 
before (Thord. Hr. 21). 

To make the contract binding, the promise of 
one party, the kin of the maiden, does not suffice ; 
the bride is to be “ fastened.” It is generally done 
by the bridegroom ; often it is only stated that the 
bride was fastened, or that the fastening was per- 
formed ; sometimes the agent is not the bridegroom, 
Even the bride may fasten herself; this procedure 
is certainly late, as originally the maiden was not 
present when the negotiations of marriage were 
carried on. 

It is in accordance with the procedure described 
above, if pyri Haraldsdéttir konungs is designated 
as a heitkona of the king of the Wends Burizlafr; 
Thyri had all the time refused to marry the “old 
and heathen king”; there was a mdldagi, a nego- 
tiation about marriage, but, as to all appearance, 
no fastening of the bride (Flateyarb. I 372, see 
above). 

In Hittite law we find a similar distinction 
between a maiden who is promised (taranza)* 
and a maiden who is bound (hamenkanza). In the 
first case a second man wooes (elopes with) the girl 
promised already to another man; tr> second man 
has then to make amends for what the first man 
gave. The second case regulates the amount the 
parents, if they do not hand over the bride, have 
to pay to the bridegroom to whom the daughter is 


7 Johannes Friedrich—Heinrich Zimmern, Hethitische 
Gesetze, in Der alte Orient, Bd. 23, 2 (1922), §§ 29, 30. 
The standard edition of the Hittite laws is that of 
F. Hrozn¥, Code Hittite (Paris, 1922). The sections in 
question are §§ 28 and 29! Their text (and translation) 
also in Sturtevant-Bechtel, A Hittite Chrestomathy. 
The two terms are taranza (nom. sgl. of part. tarant-) 
and hamenkanza (nom. sgl. of part. hamankant-). It 
may be worthwhile pointing out that dar- means 
“speak,” i.e. d/tarant- “spoken (about).” This makes 
the similarity with Icel. mdl even more striking. 

Additional literature: Viktor KoroSec, ‘Raub- und 
Kaufehe im hethitischen Recht [Studi in onore di 
Salvatore Riccobono I (1932), 551-70]; the same, article 
Ehe in Reallexikon der Assyriologie (1937). See also 
M. Burrows, The Basis of Israelite Marriage (1938). 


already “bound.”® They have not just to give 
back the price paid by the bridegroom, but twice 
as much (duplum) or, according to a variant, 
three times as much. The different amounts of 
the restitution in the two cases must originate in 
the different forms of the ‘engagement’; in the 
first case she is only promised (from the part of 
the parents, as we may assume); in the second 
case she is bound (to the bridegroom?).® The 
duplum which the parents have to pay shows that 
the obligation is mutual. We may then assume the 
following procedure to have existed: the suitor 
pays a sum—it is not clear whether this is the 
kusata,® the so-called bride-price—to the parents 
of the daughter; in return the daughter is prom- 
ised to him. As he has not entered any definite 
obligation with regard to the girl, he gets his price 
back, in case another man marries the girl. As 
soon as the girl is “ bound,” as soon as there is a 
definite contract, a mutual agreement, the bride- 
groom has not only a claim to his own money, but, 
in addition to it, to the same amount from the 
parents of the bride. Whether the kusata was 
originally a bride-price, pointing to marriage by 


purchase, as has also been asserted for the 


*If a girl is promised to a man, and another elopes 
with her, whatever the (b:ide-price? : kusata supple- 
mented) by the first man, (the one) who elopes with 
her, makes restitution to him; and (her) father and 
mother do not make restitution. If (her) father (and) 
mother give her to the other man, (her) father and 
mother make restitution; if (her) father and mother 
refuse, they take her away from him. 

If a girl is betrothed (bound, hamenkanza) to a man, 
and he pays the bride-price (kusata) for her, (and) 
afterwards (her) father and mother violate it (i.e. the 
marriage contract), and take her away from the man, 
they return the bride-price in double the amount. 
Hittite laws, §§ 28 and 29 (Hrozny, Code Hittite, 1922 
= 29 and 30 Friedrich—Zimmern; cited from Sturtevant— 
Bechtel, A Hittite Chrestomathy (1935), p. 217). Pro- 
fessor Goetze was kind enough to answer my question 
about the meaning of hame(n)k- through the following 
statement: This verb means basically simply “ bind.” 
The participle hamenkant- (with transitives the form 
in ant- has passival meaning) could very well mean 
“ fettered.” But I do not know of any testimony which 
would show that a symbolic binding of an engaged girl 
took place. But there does not exist any evidence either 
for the assumption that hamenk- is used for “ oblige ” 
or similar. In fact, the Akkadian stem rakdsum “ bind ” 
wherefrom rikistum “treaty” (pl. technical word for 
“ Ehepakten ”) is matched in Hittite by the other word 
ishiya-. The peculiar usage of hamenk- in connection 
with “engagement ” (or whatever it is) may well point 
to a specific ceremony. 
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Babylonian-Assyrian marriage, is not within my 
knowledge to decide; at this juncture it could not 
well have been a purchase-price; otherwise the 
duplum would not have been given back ; the price 
of the purchase would have been sufficient. 

Whether the Hittite institution was in procedure 
similar to that recorded in the saga, I can not 
decide, since I do not know of any material in 
Hittite showing that the bride was bound by the 
bridegroom.’ We may say as much as this: the 
effect of the two institutions with regard to the 
promise and the ‘binding’ was similar. 

Some Babylonian-Assyrian regulations may be 
of some help in providing an explanation. The 
codex Hammurapi has a regulation in its para- 
graph 160° that may be compared to that of 
paragraph 29 of the code Hittite. In both cases 
the father, respectively the father and mother, 
do not hand over the bride to the bridegroom; 
in both cases the “bride-price,” the kuSata, re- 
spectively the tirhatum, has been given to the 
father or the family of the girl; twice the amount 
‘of what has been given’ has to be retransferred 
to the bridegroom. There is however a difference 
in the composition of the amount. In the Hittite 
law it is only the bride-price ; in the codex Hammu- 
rapi, it is the tirhatum and the biblum. On the 
other hand, the Hittite text has the clause “if the 
girl is betrothed to a man (‘ bound’: not only 
promised) and he pays the bride-price (kuSata) 
for her”; to this statement the Hammurapi text 
sets forth “if somebody has the biblum carried 
into the house of the father-in-law and paid the 
tirhatum.” It seems, then, that the ‘binding’ of 
the Hittite code has a force and function similar 
to that of the biblum of the Hammurapi codex. 

The biblum is generally considered to be an 
engagement present in contrast to the tirhatum, 
the ‘bride-price.’*® According to Koschaker a 


* For the text and an explanation see Koschaker, P., 
Rechtsvergleichende Studien zur Gesetzgebung Hammu- 
rapis Kénigs von Babylon (1917), p. 130ff.; § 160: 
Wenn ein Biirger in das Haus des Schwiegervaters 
biblum hat bringen lassen, die tirhdtum gegeben hat 
und dann der Vater der Tochter “meine Tochter werde 
ich dir nicht geben” sagt, so wird er alles, was ihm 
gebracht worden ist, indem er es verdoppelt, zuriick- 
geben. The latest translations of the Ham. Code are 
those by Luckenbill in J. M. P. Smith, The Origin of 
Hebrew Law, and of W. Eilers, Die Gesetzesstele Chammu- 
rabis (Der Alte Orient 31 3/4, 1932). The Akkadian 
word tirhatum (better terhatum) contains a short a. 
1° Koschaker, op, cit., p. 182. 








similar distinction can be made in the laws of the 
ancient Arabs, the bible, the talmud and in the 
Syrian law." The tirhatum, the ‘bridal-gift,’ 
as we would rather choose to call it, is the marriage- 
gift to the father or guardian of the bride, 
originally given in exchange for the girl (“Zug 
um Zug”); at a later date, its amount is deter- 
mined, if not actually paid over, before the mar- 
riage. The biblum, Ass. biblu™ ‘ gift’ (or zubullu 
‘present’) had a binding force, just as it was to 
be expected in conformance with the parallel of 
the binding engagement of the Hittite code, for 
the father of the girl. This becomes clear from 
§§ 30 (and 81) of the Middle Assyrian laws, 
which run as follows (compare Burrows, Bull. 
American Schools of Oriental Res. 77 [Feb. 1940], 
p. 15):1* “If a man has brought the present 
(zubullu) to his father-in-law’s house (in order 
to obtain the hand of his daughter in marriage) 
and his bride (assatu ‘wife’) has died, and his 
father-in-law has (other) daughters, [if his father- 
in-law pleases],’* he (the bridegroom) may marry 
a daughter of his father-in-law in place of his 
dead wife; or, if he pleases, he may take back the 
money which he has given. Neither corn nor sheep 
nor any (other) thing which is edible, shall be 
given back to him; he shall receive only the money 
(§31).—If a father has conveyed (or) brought 
the gift (biblu) to the house of his son’s father- 
in-law (and) the woman has not been given (so 
that the marriage is consummated) to his son (A), 
and another of his sons (B), whose wife is dwelling 
in her father’s house, has died, he (the father) 
shall give his dead son’s (B) wife to his other 
son (A) to whose father-in-law he has brought 
(the gift). If the owner of the girl, who has 
accepted the present, is not willing to give his 
daughter (into the potestas of the son’s father), 


the father who has brought the present, if he 


 Koschaker, Zur Geschichte der arrha sponsalicia, 
ZRW, Rom. Abt. 33, p. 390 f. 

** Tablet A; see Driver, G. R. and Miles, J. C., The 
Assyrian Laws (Oxford 1935), pp. 172 ff. and 399 ff. 

** Koschaker takes out this passage as being a gloss; 
he points out that magdru and not haddu occurring in 
the passage hadi-ma emu ‘as his father-in-law pleases’ 
is the usnal verb for assenting to the action of another 
person. He gives furthermore a juridical argument: 
“Streicht san sie, so besagt § 31, dass der Braiutigam 
das Recht hat, die Schwester der Braut zu fordern, oder 
vom Verlébnis zuriickzutreten, was juristischen Sinn 
hat,” ZA, XLI (1913), p. 23. See, however, Driver and 
Miles, p. 174. 
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pleases, may take his daughter-in-law and give her 
(in marriage) to his son (C); or, if he pleases, 
he may surely take (back) so much as he has 
brought, lead, silver, gold (or other things) not 
being edible, in full amount; he shall not claim 
the things which are edible” (§ 30). 

It is clear that in both cases the marriage was 
not yet consummated. The terhatu, the ‘bridal- 
gift,’ is not mentioned. On the other hand, the 
conveyance of the present, the biblu (or zubullw), 
is binding to the father of the girl, so that he has, 
if desired, in one case to provide a second bride, 
if the first one dies and there is a second daughter ; 
in the other case, he is not only obligated to hand 
over his daughter to be married to the bridegroom, 
but, if need arises, to a brother of the original 
bridegroom. It is the present given by the father 
or guardian of the bridegroom-to-be or the bride- 
groom himself which creates the obligation for the 
father of the bride, who from the date of the con- 
veyance of the gift is called wife. The Babylonian 
tirhatum, the Assyrian terhatu has another func- 
tion; it brings about a mund-marriage. 

The biblu may be compared to the Scandinavian 
festninga fe. According to the Swea laws, the 
suitor, after having received a favourable answer 
from the man who is legally entitled to betroth 
the woman and also from the kinship of the bride, 
gives to the betrothed the festninga (festinga, 
fastniga) fe. By means of this gift the contract 
becomes binding; the bride can not be married to 
anybody else. “ Once the fastninga fe is accepted, 


then he is to ‘fasten’ with eight men; they are to 
be fastar, four from the woman’s side and four 
from the man’s side. Then the fastninga fe is for 
both parts legally given and accepted,” Uplands l., 
fErfpe b. 1 §1."* 

The Hittite laws then make the distinction 
between promised and bound in the marriage 
procedure just as the Germanic laws do. The 
Babylonian-Assyrian group (and some other 
Oriental laws) use a present to bind the father 
(or the guardian(s)) of the girl just as the Old 
Swedish laws do. This present has a definite 
function; it creates a one-sided obligation from 
the part of the guardian of the girl, or expressed 
in the terms of a business transaction, of the 
person who has to deliver the goods. It is to be 
distinguished from the bridal gift, the so-called 
bride-price. Originally the handing over of the 
bridal gift and the traditio puellae was perpetuated 
in one and the same transaction. At a later epoch, 
when the marriage procedure developed into two 
separate acts, a certain surety had to be created to 
the effect that the girl would be handed over at an 
agreed upon date after the gift.of the bride- 
groom’s sib had been tendered. One of these forms 
was then the procedure described above, a form 
well fitted for business transactions. 


Fritz MEzcEer 
Bryn Mawr CouueGe 


%* Amira, Nordgermanisches Obligationenrecht, vol. I 
(1882), p. 318 f. 





To hold (up) the head of the debtor 


Neo-Babylonian documents record, with regard 
to the guarantor, a formula which reminds one of 
the expressions used for the guarantor and its 
activities in ancient Spanish law, such as captene- 
dor, cablevador, sobrelevador, levar sobre cabo. 
As I do not know any Babylonian nor am proficient 
in ancient Spanish law, I record the findings of 


San Nicolé? and E. Mayer,’ in an attempt to call 


*M. San Nicold, Zur Nachbiirgschaft in den Keil- 
schriftenurkunden und in den griko-dgyptischen Papyri, 
Sitz. Ber. Bayer. Ak. Wiss. phil. hist. Abt. (1937), H. 6, 
p. 14f. 

?E. Mayer, Das altspanische Obligationenrecht in 
seinen Grundziigen, ZivgIRW, 39 (1921), p. 10 ff., where 
additional quotations are given. 


the attention of the experts to these expressions 
which, in case they are correctly interpreted, may 
be just parallels, but also may stand in an historical 
relationship. 

San Nicold translates the Neo-Babylonian for- 
mula of surety pit S ina gaéti G nasi rather with 
“die Stirne des S(chulners) aus der Hand des 
G(liubigers) emporheben” than with “fiir den 
S(chuldner, oder auch fiir die verbiirgte Leistung) 
zu Handen des G(laubigers) biirgen.” 

In ancient Spanish law the guarantor is desig- 


nated as captenedor ‘one who holds the head,’® 


* Fuero general de Navarra V, 2, 5: et si clamos oviere 
de traycion, aqueill a quien encargan, deve dar fianza 
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or caplevador ‘one who lifts the head,’* or as 
sobre levador ‘ uplifter.’®> That the guarantor lifts 
up the head of the debtor (or the guilty one or 
originally the head of the slayer) (Munoz, p. 
535),° is clear not only from the context, but also 
from passages stating that he lifts the debitor,’ 
latro in person. Although a number of passages 
indicate that the guarantor lifts ‘him over his 


por si et si non puede aver fianza, devel sacar el seynor 
fianza et captenedor.—de defender nin de captener; V, 
2, 4: qui cautera o lo defendra.—a dar le advogado e 
captenedor. 

* The caplevator seems to have been a guarantor who 
not only pawned his property, but also pledged his person 
(Mayer, p. 11, n. 32). 

5tambien al sobrelevador como al sobrelevado (chief 
debtor), Fuero de Soria. 

* Coleccién de fueros municipales ... por D. Th. Muiioz 
y Romero (1847). 

7si quis debitorem manifestum superlevare voluerit, 
Teruel 167 = Forum Turolii in Coleccién de documentos 
para el estudio de la historia de Aragén II, 1905. 





head,’* we have hardly to conclude that the 
original action of the guarantor constituted a 
lifting of the head of the guilty over the head of 
the guarantor ; the original preverb super or sobre ® 
was misunderstood to have here the function of a 
preposition; the original expression ‘to lift the 
head (of the guilty) upwards,’ was interpreted as 
‘to lift him (the guilty) over the head?® (of the 
guarantor or the creditor?’: so Mayer). 


Fritz MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr Couuece 


*iuret (the guarantor), quia no lo levo super se per 
suo capud, Portugaliae mon. hist. leges et cons., vol. I 
(1856), p. 837. 

® Compare also sobrecabare: quicumque sobre cabaverit 
vel fidei-iusserit latronem; ome sobrecabado—et por esto 
sobrecabadura non pignoraverit (Mayer, p. 11, n. 31). 

*°?non habeo homine qui me leve super cabo, Portug. 
mon. hist. leges et cons., vol. I (1856), p. 380, 1152; 
p- 603, 1223. 





Jain Patterns 


In his article, Iranian Influences in Svetambara 
Jaina Painting in the Early Western Indian Style,’ 
Mr. Eastman’s thesis is that textile patterns shown 
in Jain illustrated manuscripts are due to Iranian 
influence. But why? Why assume that the repre- 
sentation in a pattern of an indigenous creature, 
such as the hansa, is due to foreign influence 
rather than to ordinary domestic environment? 

I would suggest that literary references show 
that Indians—certainly Jains, presumably others 
to the same extent—were familiar with patterns 
many centuries before the appearance of illustrated 
manuscripts. To be sure, most of the references 
that leap to the mind are architectural-ornamental 
patterns on palaces, palanquins, and shrines. See, 
for instance, Hemacandra’s description of a shrine 
in the Adisvaracaritra.? This elaborate description 
has its origin in many similar passages in the 
Agamas.* Why would these same patterns not be 
used in textiles, since numerous allusions to very 
fine, elaborately woven garments show that the 
textile art was highly developed ? 


1JAOS 63. 93. 
2 GOS 51. 368. 
*E.g. Barnett’s Antagada-dasdo, p. 32, where the 


description is taken from older Agamas. 


- 


I believe there are references to the harsa-pattern 
in textiles as early as the Acdrdngasitra. Unfor- 
tunately for my argument, the word havsalaksana * 
is subject to more than one interpretation. Jacobi 
interprets it as ‘ornamented with designs of fla- 
mingos.’*® Barnett translates ‘swan-figured.’* I 
also with the approval of the learned Muni Jayan- 
tavijayaji interpret it as ‘hansa-pattern.’’ But 
some commentators interpret it as ‘ white.’* How- 
ever, it is doubtful if a garment with gold threads 
would be called ‘white’ and in all cases that I 
have seen ‘hansa-pattern’ seems much preferable. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 


Osceoua, Mo. 


*Hamszelikkhanam in the Aciraingasitra II. 15. 20 
(Jacobi’s ed.). The description reads: assalélépelavam 
cheydyariyakanagakhaciyamtakammam hamsaléikkhanam 
pattajuyalam, which Jacobi translates (SBE 22, p. 196) : 
‘a pair of robes .. . soft as the fume of horses, inter- 
woven with gold by skilful masters, and ornamented 
with designs of flamingos.’ 

*In his translation of the Acdrdiga SBE 22, p. 196. 

*In his Antagada-dasdo, p. 46. 

™GOS 77.221 (Trisastisalakdpurusacaritra 2.6. 690). 

®See Barnett, p. 46. The lexicon, Pdla-sadda-mahan- 
-navo also defines it as ‘ white, spotless.’ 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Newspaper Chinese. Edited by HERRLEE G. CREEL 
and Téne Ssu-yti. Pp. viii + 265. Chicago: 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss, 1943. 


As a direct result of the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Newspaper Chinese, edited by Pro- 
fessor Creel and Dr. Téng, has made its appearance. 
The materials which went into the making of this 
work were first tried at the University of Chicago 
for something over a year, and considering the 
increasing importance of the Far East at the pres- 
ent moment, this publication will no doubt find 
itself widely used by many other universities and 
institutions. 

The texts, which are selected from leading Chi- 
nese newspapers published in China as well as in 
the United States and Canada, are admirably 
arranged. The first selection is about the census 
of the population of Ssti-ch‘uan (Szechwan), in 
which the capital of China is now located, and the 
last selection is an interesting editorial addressed 
to the Second World Youth’s Peace Conference 
held at New York City in 1938. What is most 
significant is the inclusion of some brief but well- 
worded advertisements and announcements. After 
going through these selections, any student, no 
matter how little he may know about the Chinese 
language, will gain some information of what 
modern China is doing, politically, economically, 
academically, anc otherwise. 

The printing of the Chinese texts is particularly 
attractive. Because the English translations, unlike 
those in Brandt’s Modern Newspaper Chinese, are 
given in a separate volume, the students who use 
this book will certainly gain a better impression 
of the printed form of characters, which are gen- 
erally regarded as the ultimate units of Chinese 
script. Up to the present, Brandt’s Modern News- 
paper Chinese is, to the best of my knowledge, the 
only English book ever published in this field. 
Compared with Brandt’s book, the volume under 
consideration may claim a great many strong 
points. 

Of all features the most important one, which 
no reviewer can neglect, is the careful arrangement 
of notes. In addition to notes on individual charac- 
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ters and phrases there are special ones that are 
the most interesting and useful part of the work. 
Although the number of new characters that occur 
from time to time is small, the exercises given at 
the back of the book are meticulously worked out. 

It seems, however, that the mention in the notes 
of alternate forms of written characters should 
have been carried out a little further. It is indeed 
a pleasure for students of Chinese to find Wig beside 
he, 9% beside HF, and so forth. But such forms as 
HH for Fil, $% for ph, #8 for #¥ should also have 
been given. Some of the alternate forms included, 
such as #j for We, 2 for PF, WH for MS, fz for 
#,andZ for 4 are entirely too uncommon and 
should have been eliminated from so elementary 
a manual, an instructor or an advanced student 
of the language having access to these forms in 
the K‘ang-hsi Tzii-tien or S. Couvreur’s Diction- 
natre classique de la langue chinoise. Again, MY 
should have been added beside the alternate form 
ft, because the former is far more frequently used 
than the latter, as in Fig, PRR, and so on. 
On page 244, line 20, Ris probably a misprint for 
%. On page 183, fan? as written in the combi- 
nation fan?-jung* $46 is presumably due to a 
slip of the brush. Unfortunately, the work lacks 
corrigenda for minor errors. 

With regard to the method of arranging mate- 
rials for instruction employed by Professor Creel 
throughout the two volumes of his Literary Chinese, 
the discussion of its advantages and disadvantages 
lies beyond the scope of the review. But—this is a 
point in favor of Brandt—a more detailed explana- 
tion in the present work of the use of particles 
would perhaps help a great deal toward the 
understanding of the Chinese texts. 

Modern newspapers in China, as has been shown 
in the selections of Professor Creel’s book, tend to 
become vernacular in style. What distinguishes 
newspaper style from that of ordinary narrative 
prose as used in novels is that, apart from the 
compactness which it perhaps shares with all 
newspaper styles of different languages, newspaper 
Chinese continues the use of some of the words 
and expressions which are common in wén-yen 
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(literary dialect). The Ta Kung Pao* KAR, 
one of the most important newspapers in China, 
for instance, has cultivated almost a style of its 
own, especially in writing editorials. No one who 
reads the Ta Kung Pao would fail to get an im- 
pression that the prose used therein is something 


* Also called “ L’Impartial,” now published at Chung- 
king, China, founded June 17, 1902. Cf. Britton, R. S., 
The Chinese Periodical Press (1800-1912), Shanghai 
1933, 117. 
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intermediate between wén-yen and pai-hua (ver- 
nacular), and that the language is nevertheless as 
clear and natural as one could desire. It is hoped, 
therefore, that in the next issue of the book the 
editors will write, as was excellently done for other 
styles of composition in the two earlier volumes of 
Iiterary Chinese, an introduction to the special 
characteristics of the modern Chinese newspaper 
style. 
Tune YIv. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





Philippine Indic Studies. By FLETCHER GARDNER. 
(Indic Bulletin, No. 1, Series of 1943.) Pp. 
viii+ 105. San Antonio, Texas: WITTE 
MEMORIAL Museum, 1943. 


This work was not entitled a Palaeography, says 
the author, because much of it deals with the 
Indian-derived writing of the contemporary Man- 
gyan and Tagbanua tribes. There is also a good 
deal of ethnology: chapter 6, Burial Customs, 
chapter 7, Music and Verse, chapter 8, Mangyan 
Customs, etc., whose relation to the main theme 
seems to be that part of their content was first 
written by Mangyans in their syllabary-alphabet. 


Chapters 1-2 and 11-13, however, do deal with 
Philippine writing and its derivation from India, 
and are supplemented by fifteen figures and six 
comparative tables of forms of Indian, Indonesian, 
and Philippine writing. The reviewer is incom- 
petent to judge how authentic this treatment is. 
But as both new data and new collocations are 
included, the monograph undoubtedly makes a 
contribution of material, especially when viewed 
as a supplement to the original texts forming Vols. 
I-III of Gardner and Maliwanag’s Indic Writings 
of the Mindoro-Palawan Axis, published at the 
same source since 1939. 


A. L. Krorser 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan Collec- 
tion. Edited by Witt1am H. Worre 1, with 
a Study in the Popular Traditions of Coptic 
by Wittram H. Worrett. (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. 
46.) Pp. xiii + 375, with eleven plates. Ann 
Arbor: the University of Michigan Press, 
1942. 


This volume combines publication of two types 
of texts, those from written sources and those 
from living informants. Parts I-V deal with the 
written sources, Parts VI and VII with living 
tradition. Each of the seven parts is a separate 
study. 

Part I, by E. M. Husselman, is an introduction 
to the Michigan collection of Coptic texts in 
general. After a survey of the texts and their 





acquisition, a topical catalogue covering most of 
the unpublished papyrus material in the collection 
is given (excluding those previously published and 
those published in the present volume). The 
topical headings are: I Bible, II Apocryphal 
Literature, III Liturgical Texts, IV Homilies, 
Martyrdoms, ete. V Magic, VI Secular Literature, 
VII Documents, VIII Letters. Of these the Bibli- 
cal, Apocryphal and apparently the Homilies and 
Secular Literature are catalogue din detail. The 
Biblical material is the most extensive and best 
organized. The author’s purpose is not to give a 
complete catalogue but an organized presentation 
of the collection as known to date. As such it will 
certainly be of great help to scholars until a com- 
plete catalogue of the collection is published. 

Of the texts published Part II, Old Testament 
Texts on Vellum, by L. A. Shier, are the most 
extensive, These include parts of Genesis, Eccle- 
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siastes, Song of Songs, Jeremiah, Baruch, and 
practically the whole of Ruth. All are in the 
Sahidic dialect and follow the Septuagint with 
only one important exception (Song III. 6). 

Part III, Letters and Documents on Papyrus, by 
W. H. Worrell (editor) and E, M. Husselman, and 
Part IV, Letters and Documents on Ostraca or 
Fragments of Limestone, by W. H. Worrell, are of 
interest and value linguistically and culturally. 
They are given with complete description, intro- 
duction, translation, and philological notes. A 
tentative translation is given with even the most 
difficult texts. Of the letters one (No. 3, a Bo- 
hairic text) is dated on paleographic grounds to 
IV-V centuries. This would be the earliest 
Bohairic papyrus thus far known by several cen- 
turies, should this date hold. The ostraca comprise 
ecclesiastic and business letters as well as other 
business documents. One (No. 1) is of interest as 
possibly being from Severus of Antioch, another 
(No. 2) is from laborers who have come across a 
tomb in their work and wish to know from the 
ecclesiastical authorities whether it is proper to 
disturb it, apparently being more conscientious 
than modern fellahin or archeologists. 

Part V is the publication of seventy-seven 
ETMOULON (‘to the mill’) ostraca by H. C. 
Youtie and W. H. Worrell. A thorough discussion 
of previously published material on these impor- 
tant economic texts is given, 

The last two sections are, from the linguistic 


point of view, probably the most interesting. The 
first (Part VI, Popular Traditions of Coptic by 
W. H. Worrell) gives very good historical and 
descriptive background to the texts collected (Part 
VII). All data relevant to evaluating them as 
specimens of Coptic speech are given. The texts 
themselves (Part VII) are given in the same type 
of transcription as that employed in Worrell’s 
Coptic Sounds. This text material is of particular 
value and should be subjected to a careful study. 
If analyzed upon the principles of modern lin- 
guistic method and the results compared with a 
similar analysis of some specific stage and dialect 
of older Coptic, they would add a great deal to 
Coptic studies. Such an analysis might be more 
illuminating as to the value of the present Coptic 
tradition than all the historic evidence we can 
muster (important and welcome though it is). 
The reviewer would strongly recommend that such 
use be made of these texts by one familiar enough 
with their phonetics to make a phonemic study. 
The editor of this volume is certainly qualified 
from the phonetic point of view both for the older 
stages of the language and for the modern texts, 
many of which he has collected, and it is hoped 
that he will analyze or have analyzed these and any 
other such texts which he has access to. The entire 
volume is a tribute to his efforts to advance our 
knowledge in a relatively little known field. 


CARLETON T. HopcE 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Mr. Lewis V. Toomas, 918 Morgan Ave., Rushville, Ind. 
1937. 

Miss Mary ELizABetTH THOMAS, 907 Main St., Grenada, 
Miss. 1941. 

Mr. Joun A. THOMPSON, 235 East 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. 1943. 

Miss Mary Lyon Tuompson, A.M., 302 N. 8th St., 
Tarkio, Mo. 1941. 

Miss VIRGINIA THOMPSON, 3700 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 

Prof. WILLIAM THOMSON, Room 546 Widener Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1925. 

Dr. Miscua TiTIEv, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1938. 

Mr. Kosmro Tomita, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 1934. 

*Prof. CHARLES C. Torrey (Yale Univ.), 191 Bishop St., 
New Haven, Conn. 1891. 

Miss GertruDE TOWNSEND, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 1940. 

Prof. Prescott W. TOWNSEND, 1200 E. Ist St., Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 1939. 

Dr. GeorcE L. Tracer, 2031 F St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1943. 

Mr. Bernarp B. Trinsey, 414 E. 52d St., New York, 
N. Y. 1943. 

Prof. Harotp H. Tryon, 3041 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 1921. 

Mr. Ryusaku Tsunopa, The Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 1937. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. Georce Tucker, D.D., 281 4th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 1937. 

Prof. JuptrH TyBera, Theosophical University, Covina, 
Calif. 1942. 

Mr. JosepH M. Upton, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, N. Y. 1931. 

Mr. Yuxvo Uyemara, M.A., The Oriental Institute, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 1939. 

Prof. GeorGe VERNADSKY, M.R.H. (Yale Univ.), 1984 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, 1932. 

Prof. C. F. Voreetin, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 1942. 





